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HE publick Character which you 
bear, hath marked you out to the 
author of the following Diſcourſe, 
as the moſt proper perſon to whom it can be 
addreſſed. He neither means to farrer nor 
abuſe you. Things, not Men, have long 
been his chert: And his circumſtances are 
ſuch, as render the prublick welfare of greate 
importance to him, than the /mrlzs or frown 
of any party, _ a 
For the Publick, therefore, ke makes 
this his firſt eſſay, as an author. His inaccu- 
ractes will, upon this account, be forgiven; 
He claims no forgrveneſs, and pleads no ex- 
| cuſe, for the want of ornaments in flile and 
dliction. _ Truth is better without them; and 
he means not to burniſh falſpocd with the 
tinſel of modern oratory. Fo 
It hath been, Sir, your migfortune to pre- 
fide at the head of the T------y, when greater 
ſums have been raiſed upon the P#b//rh, and 
a greater deb? accumulated, than ever were 
before, in the ſame number of years. Through 
your. hands thoſe ſums mult alſo paſs, while 
A vo 


(i) 

you remain in your preſent ſation, which 
muſt till be levied on the P---/e. And 
ſhould theſe be miſapplied, whatever indul- 
gence may have been ſhewn to your former 
conduct; and however ſtrong the plea of ne- 
cegſity may have appeared, for carrying on a 
war to its final period, which you diſapproved 
in its commencement ; no ſuch pretence will 
be admitted in this new ſcene of affairs: The 
guilt of malverſation will be yours: The 
guilt of being a principal in every ſuch tranſ- 
action, or the guilt and diſgrace of being a 
ſubordinate accomplice, in a ſtation where you 
ſtand forth as the capital agent. 

Pretences may ever be found to palliate 
unneceſſary expences ; and majorities have been 
found to vote for them : But Hobbes hath, 
long ſince, obſerved, that the powers of num- 
bers muſt fail to prove the particulars of an ac- 
count right, where the ſum total is wrong, 
And it was wrong, beyond the force of Hu- 
man wit to juſtify, that, during a hong peace, 
the debts contracted in a preceding war, 
ſhould, at the foo? of the account, remain 
almoſt unleſſened. 

One of the cauſes of that unhappy manage- 
ment is the chief ſubjeft of this efſay. But 
altho' the reaſoning be, in ſome meaſure, 
confined to this cauſe, yet it virtually reaches 
to all the others, For if it be proved expedi- 
ent to continue a neceſſary tax, for the pay- 
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ment of our debt, or the diſcharge of more bur- 
denſome taxes, the inference is ſtrong, there- 
fore unneceſſary expences ought to ceaſe. And 
if the miniſter greatly finned, who formerly 
departed from this maxim, how muſt the 
like offence be heightened in you, when a 
greater debt, and a more precarious peace, 
may render it fatal to your Country? = 

Conſider, Sir, one whole year is elapſed 
ſince the Definitive Treaty of Aix la Chapelle ; 
and yet, far from making the leaſt advance 
towards leſſening the burdens laid upon us, 
we have added ſtill more ; we have increaſed 
the principal of our debt; we have farther 
engaged the Sinking Fund; we have antici- 
pated the clear reſidue greatly beyond its an- 
mal produce; and the ſupplies, in the firſt 
year of peace, amount to 8,082,409 J. 1 5. 
7 d. halfpenny ; a larger ſum than ever was 
raiſed in any year of any war, except that 
war, in which you was m r. 
Look the Tens over which compoſe this 
account, and ſay, whether ſome do not evi- 
dently fall under the deſcription of unneceſſa- 
ry expence ! no matter to what amount. A 
ſhilling, idly ſpent by a beggar, is profu- 
fion ; and the ſmalleſt exceeding, in cir- 
cumſtances which demonſtrate ruin, if il- 
lions be not ſaved, is profuſion and madneſs. 

Look over that account once more ! Pe- 


ruſe the ſervices for the year 1749, ſeparated 
| A-2 from 


5 Cw: 

from every other head of ſupplies : Deduct 
whatever is not likely to remain in all /uture 
eftimates, upon the reaſoning which prevail. 
ed. laſt year ; Turn your eye upon the means 


of anſwering theſe demands, and, inſtead 


of deviſing more ſpecious arguments in ſup- 
port of the ſame cauſe, find out, if you can, 


one ſolid reaſon to ground a hope of greatly 


leflening our debt, with ſuch means, and 
. ſuch a pen f permanent expence. 

IL ſay, greatly leſſening our debt, becauſe 
it hath been greatly increaſed, And no 
man living knows better than you, how far, 
and how fatally, that increaſe had like to 
haye operated, and how it ſtill may ope- 
rate, 1 3 
But if the taſk here propoſed be a hard 
one, and it will prove ſuch in the Trial, with 


all the means of the Publick udiminiſhed to 


aſſiſt you; what mult it be, in a ſuppoſition 
that near an annual xvillion is to be abridged, 
by an agatement of the land-tax ? Indeed, 
Sir, the part you have to act is already ſuf- 
ficiently difficult, and prudence is better de- 
monſtrated by foreſecing and preventing in- 
poſſibilities, than by fruitleſs endeavours to 
overcome them. 

I am aware, that the intereſt of four per 
cent, is propoſed to be reduced; but I am, 
at the ſame time, as well appriſed of what 
will be loſt by the meaſure intended to ac- 

company 
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company it. And it requires no great know- 
edge to be convinced, that the natural ten- 
dency of this meaſure is againſt the expedient. 

When this nation had, for ſome years, 
gathered the fruits of peace concluded at U- 
recht; and altho' that peace wanted many 
of thoſe advantages wwe had a right to expect, 
jet it wore every appearance of ſecurity and 
luration ; the ſtrength of France broken by 
and, annibilated by ſea, and her name ſcarce- 
ranked among the commercial peers of 
Europe; the intereſt upon funds was redu- 
cd, in the years 1717 and 1720, to five 
ind to four per cent. 

At both theſe periods, great ſums were 
provided. to pay off ſuch creditors as ſhould 
refuſe to accept a lower intereſt ; and that 
ſcarce any ſuch appeared in the year 1717, 
s far from being a proof that the precaution 
was not neceſſary. 

What meaſures are now taken, to fruſtrate 
Intrigue and combination, are beſt known to 
jou. But whether you tread in the old 
path, or depart from it, ſurely a reduction 
of the publick. means.will be an odd prelude to 
whatever is to follow ; and ſtill more odd, if 
ſome circumſtances leſs favourable, exiſting 
now, rather call for an increaſe of means to 
overcome increaſed difficulties, 

Theſe means are not to be found in the 
will of the moſt potent, nor in the wiſhes of 
tne moſt honeſt adminiſtration. The m_ 
uty 
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ſity which requires the event, will be far 


from bringing it forward. It is the pro- 
duction of plenty, not of want. Prudence 
may watch and take advantage of a proper 
ſeaſon, and a ſufficient growth; but the ſoil 
muſt be ſpontaneous, and the leaſt degree of 
compulſion would be utterly deructive. 

But I will ſuppoſe all obſtacles ſurmount- 
ed, and the ſcheme infallibly to ſucceed in 
its u!moſt latitude; yet the effect cannot be 
immediate; ſome time mult be given to the 
creditors of the Publick. I repcat it once more; 
one year is elapſed ſince peace was concluded 
at Aix la Chapelle; another muſt paſs away, 
without bringing any Relief. We owe 
32,818,220/. more than we did at the com- 
mencement of the laſt war. Conſult the 
Definitive Treaty ! compare it with any that 
hath been made for many 2ges; com- 
pare the circumſtances of theſe times with 
any other period! Is it poſſible that ſuch a 
peace can endure, until by ſuch methods the 
additional debt is diſcharged ? And is it not 
as plain as Experience can make it, that a 
new war, with this new debt upon us, mult 
effect our aeſtruction? 

It is true, ſuch threats, and ſuch prophe- 
cies had been often uſed before. They have 
been uſed by greater authorities, and with 
greater ſtrength of expreſiion ; and yet this 
country is not totally undone, 


But 
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r But facts are not leſs certain becauſe me 
have exaggerated. I will contract what I 
have to ſay, into a narrow compals. 

Was not trade prejudiced by taxes before 
the war ? Did not our rivals gain advan- 
tages over us from this cauſe ? Was not 
France become a great mercantile power ? 
Was not our debt ſuch at the commencement of 
the war, as rendered the load unmanageable 
during its progreſs ? Did not national credit 
link, and intereſt of money riſe ? Did not 
nent upon ſubſcriptions fail? And hath not 
feace been concluded, merely becauſe we 
„ could not carry on wor ? 

e If our taxes were grievous, they are now 
1- W multiplied : If our delt was heavy, it is 
i WW now increaſed: If the Sing Fund was ca- 
at I ſually applied to the current ſervice of the 
1- Wl year, it is now deeply mortgaged : And if 
th WW France ſuffered in her trade during the war, 
a Wlhe is now at liberty to repair thoſe loſtes. 
ee hath the ſame Hell, the ſame induſtry and 
ot ¶ parſimony, the fame good policy, the fame 
1 eins: She hath numbers, ſhe hath 
t vealth; and a more extenſive influence is 
derived to her, from the peace ſhe gives 18, 
e- than from that ſhe formerly received at our 
ve bands. She hath experzence where ſhe hath 
th WW been anſucceſsful, to improve the advantages 
us Wot her ſucceſs. 
Theſe are unaggravated facts. Theſe can- 
ut not, like general ep:thets, be applied to all 
7 Hat „ 
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times, and to all nations. They ſpeak ou; 
ſpecifick ſetuation; and they would ſpeak it as 


ſtrongly, were the words Bankrupt and Ry. 


ined expunged out of the Engliſb language. 


It behoves you, Sir, feriouſly to attend to 
theſe truths, Theſe are circumſtances which 
require abilities to vangiuſh, but none to diſ. 
cover. 'The evidence and magmtude of the 


danger may aſſiſt you in the confl7?. 


There are many ſiich inſtances in our an. 
nals: Perils, which threatened a/l, and were 


apparent to al, have frequently united many, 


And difficulties overcome give a ſtrength to 


government, which never could be derived 


But you may fail in the experiment, You 
may have, and you probably will have, ob- 
ſtacles to ſtruggle with, from various quar- 
ters, You may fear for your power; you 
may fear for your credit; you may hazard 
both : The meaſure here recommended may 
be popular. But you owe the tryal to 
Him from whom you received your poxcer : 
You owe it to thoſe with whom you would 
maintain your credit; and to decline the at- 
tempt, were to betray both Him and them. 


c O N- 


"were 
means, upon which the ſafety of the people and 
the ſecurity. of government depended. 
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N the Ss political controverſies, which 
have at different times divided and diſ- 
. turbed this nation, the chief points inſiſted 
* by one ſide as intolerable grievances, 

upported by the other ſide as ſalutary 


Plauſible arguments were ſometimes 
by both, ſuch as were ſufficient to give the ſem- 
blance of truth to opinions diametrically oppo- 


ſite; and much more than ſufficient to con- 
vince thoſe, whoſe intereſt or prejudices had al- 
ready prepared them for conviction. 


In this predicament almoſt the whole nation 
was involved, towards the cloſe of the late Lord 
Orford's long adminiſtration. For however 
| B great 


* — 
* 


great the numbers might have been, who began 


f by differing, through a real difference of ſenti- 


ments; or who, thinking the conteſt perſonal, 
and of ſmall importance to the Publict, either 


took no part at all, or thought themſelves at 


liberty in their choice to purſue private views 
and particular conſiderations; or, laſtly, if 


there were ſuch, who on the one ſide ſet out 
reſolved to ſacrifice every thing to the preſerva- 
tion of power and its emoluments; and on the 
other ſide who were not leſs reſolute, at the ſame 


expence, to inveſt themſelves with their ſpoils : 


. 


I ſay, however great the number of zheſe might 
at firſt have been, with different motives, diffe- 
rent habits, and different complexions, few re- 
mained long in their original ſituation, but were 
almoſt all drawn in to the common vortex of 


party hatred and party affefiions. Opinion in po- 


liticks became political enthuſiaſm; and although 


| 8 ſaved us from fome of the fatal ef- 
e 


cts, which the ſame kind of rage often one 


© duces in religious controverſies; yet few were ſaved 


from the guilt of wiſhing the moſt bloody of 
thoſe effects upon the proſcribed heads of them, 


with whom they differed. | 


If there were /ome honeſt enough to wiſh them- 
ſelves out of party, there were hardly any bruve 


enough to make the trial. To depart, were to 


deſert; and no ſpecies of deſertion was ever eſ- 
teemed more criminal and more infamous: 


blind adherence was ſtiled conſiſtency, paſſive 


_ obedience to the will of chiefs, was the firſt eſſen- 


tial ſtep towards general liberty; and he was fitteſt 


do repreſent and to act for others, who never da- 
rcd to think or act for himfelf. 7 


g The 
I . 


[3] 
The moſt zealous were the molt honeft, and the 


moſt honeſt in this ſenſe, were, in not a few in- 


ſtances, deſtitute of every other merit. But 
party, like ancient Rome, received al! who 


came; and in party, as in ancient Rome, the baſe 
and the profligate became /aw-grvers and patriots 


patriotiſm, like charity, covered the multitude of 


fins. It did more; it clothed ſome offences 
in the robes of innocence, and thoſe, which it 
could not ſhroud, were loſt in its blaze, or pu- 
fied-in its holy fires. 

When in this inflamed diſpoſition of the minds 
of men, the moſt deſigning and ſelfintereſted be- 
came, in reality, what, perhaps, at firſt they 
only appeared to be, thoroughly in earneſt ; and 
therefore deemed by their friends, and even by 
themſelves, thoroughly honeſt. No wonder it 
propoſitions always controverted, and in their 
rature always controvertible, ſhould be eſteemed 
certain and invariable maxims, as they ſerved or 
4 they obſtructed the purpoſes of either party. 

Hence aroſe the various and almoſt innume- 
table debates and pamphlets, upon ſtanding ar- 
mies, or a militia ; annual, trienmial, or ſeptennial 
parkaments; riot, ſmuggling, place and penſion 
n- ils; commiſſions of the peace, votes of credit, right 
ve WM creditors to the Sinking Fund; with many other 
to N wpicks, upon which the being of the common- 
- vealth was equally. ſtaked by g, fdes, with 
s: Wie lame warmth, and perhaps with, the fame 
ve truth: So very poſſible it is for extremes to be 
n- Iqqually wrong, and for general propoſitions to 
eſt Null into ſuch extremes. | | 
Happy it were, had the HA, of theſe diſputes 
been confined to matters problematical and un- 
cſſential; but as perſons were the great object; 
B 2 and 
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and as on the one fide it became a maxim to 0þ- 
poſe every thing that was offered by the other; 


ſo, on the contrary fide, the principle was as in- 


o * 


variably obſerved, of rejefting every thing, how- 


ever expedient, that had its rife from ſuch op. 


orents. 


By theſe, the adminiſtration was accounted the 


heavieſt of innumerable grievances, and their re- 
moval from power the greateſt of poſſible Bl ęſings; 
while the adminiſtration, in their turn, repre- 


ſented the ſucceſs of their enemies, as ſurely 


roductive in the future, of all thoſe calamities, 
which then had being only in their unjuſt Re- 
preſentations. 1850 N 

The defeat of each was thus eſteemed by each, 
and the doctrine became univerſal, as a good not 
to be compenſated by any other advantage, nor 
too dearly purchaſed by any national evil. 

Every right thing done, was done as means 

ſubordinate to this purpoſe : Every evil ne- 
ceſſary for this purpoſe was held as ſan##ified by 
its end; and the good or evil indifferent to this 
purpoſe, was little attended to by either fide. 

Upon ſuch principles of righteouſneſs, things 
confeſſedly right in themſelves, were oppo 
and rejected; oppoſed and rejected the rather 
becauſe they were right; as an admiſſion of 
them might refle& credit and ſtrength upon 
that fide from whence they proceeded. Upon 
theſe principles alſo, things evidently wrong were 
ſometimes acquieſced in by all; and the nation 
was doomed to ſuffer by oppoſition, inattention, 
and agreement. | 
So far both parties concurred in principles, and 
theſe were almoſt the only principles in which 
they did concur; while in the proſecution 0 


them 


[5] 

her, as has been before obſerved, implicit be- 
jef was held as a religious duty; an obſervance 
of which was not more rigorouſly exacted by 
1. che / vertign pontiſf of the adminiſtrution, from 
. doe of his communion,” than by the numerous 

hy of preachers, - who diffented from him, 
16 mong their devoted followers. 

] have” mentioned, as one ſubject of contro- 
verſy, a right, which the creditors of the public 
were" ſuppoſed to have, to an invariable 
ly ation ef the Sinking Fund. But however that 
s, WI queſtion ſtood; and whether, if they had the 
night, it were, or were not for their advant 
that ſuch application ſhould be invariably db. 
ſerved; and laſtly, whether the ſervices for 
which the annual ſupplies had been granted, were, 
or were not neceſſary (and theſe were the great 
points chiefly debated upon that ſu6je) yet, 
certain it is, in either of theſe ſuppoſitions, that 
redutions of the land-tax, from four ſhillings in 
the: pound, to three, to two, and to one, were pre- 
judicial to this country; and, that far from 
producing any real eafe to thoſe, for whoſe /ake 
they /ecmed to be calculated, they have been ſince 
attended with an moderate expence, entailed 
er upon hem and their paſterity. 
of And yet in this meaſure the majority of both 
nll forties unanimouſiy concurred. The multitude con- 
nl curred, becauſe of the fair appearance, which it 
rel bore of favour and relief to the landed intereſt ; 
nll and the /eaders of the multitude, becauſe they 
would not ſtake their 6wn credit, and give advan- 

tages to their enemies, by ſtemming the torrent 
of popular Prejudice. For, as the people have a 
bl 7747 to be undone in their own way, they ſome- 


times inſiſt upon that right; an.! their leaders 
the 


the more willingly comply, becauſe ſuch con- 
pliance enables them after, with greater certainty, 
to compleat the deſtruction in their way. 

Beſide, in this inſtance, the ends of oppoſition 
. were better ſerved by the conſequences, than by a 
prevention, of the evil; ſince many who wiſhed 
the cauſe, would be ſure to object to the effefs, 
while on the other hand, when the ſervices of the 
year were higher than the general opinion deemed 
_ neceſſary, the miniſter thought an application of 
the Sinking Fund in aid of the land-tax, a cheap 

urchaſe for ſome relaxation of the clamour 

raiſed againſt him. Thus, an creaſed expence, 
and the application of one fund to purpoſes dif- 
ferent from its „rt inſtitution, became motives 
for leſſening the only reſource remaining with 
the Publick, when every argun.ent became 
ſtronger, from theſe very cauſes, for continuing 
at aS1t Was. | | 

But the intereſt of the nation was not the pre- 
ſent concern ; how to eſcape the imputation of 
an abuſe was the miniſter's only conſideration ; 
and a real abuſe was found the b-ſt expedient. 

Thus the national debt ſeemed to be forgot 
by both parties; and while they contended about 
the creditor's right to the Sinking Fund, they 
over-looked or beirayed the people's right to 
ſome alleviation of that burden, and of the moſt 
grievous of thoſe taxes, rendered neceſſary by 
it. As if the manner, and not the thing, were 
of importance. | 

In this inſtance we have a full view of the po- 

licy of that oppoſition; and of the means em- 
ployed to deleat it, by power ſupported upon 
temporary expedients. 


And 


9 
And the effect hath been, that during a long 
peace, the load contracted in a former war re- 
main'd very near unleſſen'd: That this load, 
increas'd by the expences of a ſucceeding war, 
became almoſt too heavy for the nation to bear; 
and that the peace, which we now enjoy, hath 
no other plea for its juſtification. 

But theſe effects naturally and neceſſarily flow 
from ſuch principles: Much more amazing it 
is, that ſuch recent and fatal experience doth not 
deter all degrees of men from treading in the 
ſame path, which now leads to more certain and 
tretrieveable deſtruction, | 
| Many there are who ſtill inſiſt upon the credi- 
* Wl tor's claim to the Sinking Fund; and who com- 
pute the nation's loſs thro? a violation of that 
- Wl facred depoſite. But no words of a ftatute, how- 
erer plain and poſitive, can convey a clearer 

title, than that which the publick hath, from 
" Wl juſtice. and reaſon, to be eas'd of its burdens 
| Wl by means the moſt effe@ual for that purpoſe. 
5 And as the benefit of taxes to the Public re- 

ſults only from the clear income, and the evil 
co individuals extends not only to the groſs pro- 
© WJ duce, but to every other expence and loſs inci- 
ent and conſequential; that tax is moſt bene- 
ficial to the publick, and leaſt hurtful to the 
| 
: 
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ſubject, which produces a large ſum thro' a 
cheap collection, and which is tree from every 
other eventual charge. To uſe a familiar in- 
ſtance; he who attends to his own affairs, lives 
upon his own land, employs but one ſteward, 
at a ſmall ſalary, to receive his rents, and buys 
at the firſt-hand, may, from a {mall and a com- 
pact eſtate, thus conducted, ſpend and ſave more 


than the /ord of an immenſe rental, widely di- 
ſperſed, 


[487] 
2qerſed;:gather'd' by many hands profuſely paid, 
abe living at a diſtance, and purchaſing — 
conſumes, from the fourth or fifth retailer. 
Let thoſe therefore; who are loudeſt for reducing 
the land- tax, firſt point out among the duties 
that no ſubſiſt, —— — devi- 

ſed, any one more conformable to this inſtance. 
And l if this can not be done, as it certainly can- 
not; let them add to the calculation of what hath 
been loſt by miſapplying the Sinking fu ud, thoſe 
annual ſums, of which the Publick hath been 
-.defrauded, by the clamours and influence of the 
landed. intereſt. | 
Let the authors. of both meaſures (ſhare the 
blame, with this diſtinction, that while.neceſſity, 
- ſupported by, at leaſt, plauſible arguments, was 
urged in favour of the one, no ſuch appearance 
could be found to countenance the other. Even 
ſelf. intereſt was wanting to account for this {4 
crifice of the whole by the landed gentry. 

And let thoſe, who now perſiſt in extorting 
the ſame compliance, from poſſibly a more 

"Weak, certainly a more yielding miniſtry, contem- 
plate well the evils which may enſue as far be- 
; yond their abilities 07 to eſtimate, as they may 

- bereafter be to prevent or redreſs them, 

In order therefore to aſſiſt in theſe conſiders 
tions, it becomes neceſſary farther to expatiate 
upon this important ſubject. . And as the good 
of our country ſhould be the only object 0 

5 ſuch diſquiſitions, and truth the only medium 

If thro? which it ought to be attain'd, advantag: 
1 | ſhall not be taken of a maxim favourable to tit 

0 opinion here profeſs'd, . altho' it hath been long 
receiv*d, and is ſupported by the greateſt at 
thorities. 7 


[9] 

The maxim intended is, that taxes, wherever 
laid, fall ultimately upon land; which, with all 
due deference to thoſe who firſt eſtabliſh'd it, 
and to thoſe who have fince adopted and argued 
from it, ſeems to go farther, than reafon and 
experience will warrant. 

The arguments, by which it hath been main- 
tain'd, ſeem rather calculated to puzzle than to 
convince; for'altho* every man cannot anſwer 
the premiſes, yet ſcarce any will aſſent to the 


concluſion, that in fact and in reality, all the 


taxes in this nation are paid out of its lands. And 
ſtrang it were, if many did agree in the propofi- 
tion; for it is certainly falſe. 

When a tax is laid upon any commodity, it be- 
comes a circumſtance of expence, of the ſame 
nature with any other attending upon it. There- 
fore no reaſon can be aſfign'd, why the tax ſhould 
neceſſarily fall upon land, that will not equally 


conclude for every other ſuch circumſtance, 


and for ſettling the whole charge of national ex- 

pence and * e upon the ſame bottom. 
But this is impoſſible: for it is agreed by the 

beſt authors of political arithmetick, that the 


rents of lands, houſes, and mines, are not more 
than a fourth part and a half of the annual ex- 


pences of the nation. 

In Sir William Petty's computation of ſeven 
millions of people in England, who, one with an- 
other, expended for their lodging, feeding, and 
clothing, ſeven pounds a head, the annual ex- 
pence and conſumption of the whole people, 
amounted to forty- nine millions; and Doctor 
Davenant*s calculation of rents, does not exceed 
fourteen. 

C The 
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The quantities are ſince, no doubt, conſider- 


ably increas'd; but as moſt probably, the pro- 
portions remain very little unalter'd, it is fair to 
argue upon them, as has been done by the beſt 
writers upon theſe ſubjects. But Mr. Locke ha- 


ving treated of a tax upon land, a few extracts 


may not be improper from that incomparable 
author, which, with ſome reſtrictions, ſhall after 


be apply d to the preſent purpoſe. 
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« A tax laid upon land ſeems hard to the 
land-holder, becauſe it is ſo much money go- 
ing viſibly out of his pocket: and therefore, 
as an eaſe to himſelf, the land-holder is always 
forward to lay it upon commodities. But if 
he will thoroughly conſider it, and examine 
the effects, he will find, he buys this ſeeming 
eaſe at a very dear rate; and though he pays 
not this tax immediately out of his own purſe, 


yet his purſe will find it by a greater want of 


money there at the end of the year, than that 
comes to, with the leſſening of his rents to 
boot; which 1s a ſettled and laſting evil, that 
will ſtick upon him beyond the preſent pay- 
ment. 

* To make this clear, let us ſuppoſe in the 
preſent ſtate of affairs in England, that the 
rents of England are twelve millions, and that 
the charge and neceſſities of the government 
require a ſupply of three millions from the 
parliament; which is laid on land. 


Here is one fourth part of his yearly in- 


come goes immediately out of the landlord 
and land-holder's pocket. This is a burden 
very apt to be felt. The country gentleman, 
who actually pays the money out of his 
pocket, or finds it deducted out of his rent 

ce at 
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at quarter- day for taxes, ſees and very ſenſibly 
obſerves what goes thus out of his eſtate: but 
though this be a quarter of his yearly income, 
and out of an eſtate of four hundred pounds 
a year, the publick tax now openly takes away 
one hundred; yet this influences not at all 
the yearly rent of the land, which the rack- 
renter, or under-tenant pays; it being the 
ſame thing to him, whether he pays all his 
rent to the king, or his landlord; or half, or 
a quarter, or none at all to the king: the 
caſe is all one to him, what hand receives his 
rent, when due: fo trade flouriſhes, and his 
commodities go off well, he will be able to 
pay his rent on. This leſſens not any more 
the value of his farm, than an high or low 
chief- rent does, paid out of it to the lord of 
the fee: the tenant's bargain and profit is 
the ſame, whether the land be charged, or 
not charged, with an annuity payable to an- 
other man. 

« But ſuppoſe, to ſhift off the burden from 
the land, ſome country gentlemen ſhould 
think fit to raiſe theſe three millions upon 
commodities, to let the land go free. Firſt, 
it is to be conſider'd, that ſince the publick 
wants require three millions (for that we ſup- 
poſed for argument ſake; let it be three mil- 
lions, or one million, that's all one) and fo 
much muſt go into the king's coffers, or elſe 
the neceſſities of the government will not be 
ſupplied, that for raiſing theſe three milli- 
ons on commodities, and bringing ſo much 
into the exchequer, there mutt go a great 


deal more than three millions out of the ſub- 
& jects pockets. For a tax of that nature can- 
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not be levied by officers, to watch every little 


rivulet of trade, without a great charge, e- 


* ſpecially at firſt trial. But ſuppoſing no more 
charge in raiſing it, than of a land-tax, and 


that there are only three millions to be paid, 
*tis evident, that to do this out of commodi- 


ties, they muſt to the conſumer be raiſed a 


quarter in their price; ſo that every thing, 


to him that uſes it, muſt be a quarter dearer, 


Let us ſee now, who at long run muſt pay 
this quarter, and where it will light. *Tis 
plain, the merchant and broker neither will 
nor can; for if he pays a quarter more for 
commodities than he did, he wall tell them at 
a price proportionably raiſed. The poor la- 


bourer and handicraftiman cannot: for he 


juſt lives from hand to mouth already; and 


all his food, clothing, and utenſils, coſting a 
a quarter more than they did before, either 
his wages muſt riſe with the price of things, 
to make him live, or elſe, not being able to 
maintain himſelf and family by his labour, he 
comes to the pariſn; and then the land bears 
the burden a heavier way. If the labourer's 
wages be rais'd in proportion to the increas'd 
rates of things, the farmer, who pays a quar- 
ter more for wages, as well as all other things, 
whilſt he ſells his corn and wool, either at the 
ſame rate, or lower, at the market (ſince the tax 
laid upon it makes people leſs forward to buy) 
muſt either have his rent abated, or elſe break 
and run away in his landlord's debt: and ſo 


the yearly value of the land is brought down. 


And who then pays the tax at the year's end, 
but the landlord ; when the tenant, not able 
to raiſe his rent by his commodities, either 

runs 
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a runs away in his landlord's debt, or cannot be =, 
b « continued in the farm without abatement of | 
e « rent ? For when the yearly charge in his farm 
ais greater by the increaſe of the labourer's wa- | | 
ges, and yet his product ſells cheaper, by rea- 1 
Js &« ſon of the tax laid on his commodities ; how 
a « will the farmer be able to make up his rent at | 
«* quarter-day ? For this may be worth our 
. * notice, that any tax laid on foreign commo- 
y « dities in England, railes their price, and makes 
iS the importer get more for his commodity ; 
Il MW © but, on the contrary, a tax laid on your na- 
xr i © tive product, and home-made commodities, 
it Wl © lefſens their price, and makes them yield leſs 
4 « to the firſt ſeller. 
1e If therefore the laying of taxes upon com- 
d “ modities does, as it is evident, affect the land 
2a Wl © that is out at rack-rent, it is plain it does e- 
er Wl © qually affect all the other land in England 
85 too; and the gentlemen will, but the worſt 
to Ml © way, increaſe their own charges, that is, by 
ne Ml © leflening the yearly value of their eſtates, if 
rs they hope to eaſe their land by charging com- 
's „ modities. It is in vain, in a country whoſe 
d great fund is land, to hope to lay the pub- 
r- I © lick charge of the government on any thing 
s, ( elſe: there at laſt it will terminate. The 
he WM © merchant (do what you can) will not bear it; 
AX the labourer cannot; and therefore the land- | 
y) holder muſt : and whether he were beſt do it, x 
ik by laying it directly where it will at laſt ſettle, 9 
ſo or by letting it come to him by the ſinking 
n. of his rents, which, when they are once fall- | 
d, I © cn, every one knows are not eaſily raiſed | 
le again, let him conſider.” 


ns Some 


LIT 

Some paſſages, in the foregoing abſtraQ, 
ſeem to be too general, and, poſſibly, not quite 
conſiſtent one with the other. 
For it is not eaſy to conceive, if taxes laid upon 
commodities raiſe the price proportionably to the 
conſumer, why the farmer muſt fell his corn and 
Wool either at the ſame rate, or lower, at the mar- 
| ket, or, if the reaſon aſſigned be a good one, 
that the tax laid upon it, makes people leſs forward 
to buy, why that reaſon ſhould not have the fame 
operation upon other commodities, not ſo in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary for the uſe of man ; and 
why a tax laid upon our native product and ome 
manufacture, may not make them yield leſs to others, 
beſide the it /eller. 

And it certainly often hath this effect. For 
as the demand for commodities is proportioned 
to the quantity of money ſubſiſting in the mar. 
ket, traders muſt adapt their prices to that quan- 


tity; and if additional taxes be laid, while the 


money, with which commodities are to be pur- 
_ Chaſed, remains unincreaſed, they muſt be con- 
tented with ſmaller gains, or not trade at all, 

And the firſt part of the alternative will always 
be the caſe, where the profits of a flouriſhing 
trade may well ſupport ſome diminution. 

If trade be extended, and profits be multi- 
plied, additional taxes may till be borne by the 
trader. And from hence it is, that our trade 
hath hitherto ſupported increaſing weights, and 
furniſhed ſums for publick ſervice, which belye 
the calculations and predictions of the ableſt 
men in the laſt century. Therefore, that he 
merchant and broker neither will nor can bear d 
tax; that if he pays a quarter more for commodi- 
ties than he did, he will ſell them at a price propor- 

| | | | tionably 
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tionably raiſed, are propoſitions which ſeem too 
general: and Mr. Locke, in a ſubſequent paſ- 
age, appears ſenſible that they required ſome 
qualification; where, after an aſſertion, that, 
lay your tax as you pleaſe, the traders will ſhift it 
off from their own gain, he ſubjoins theſe words, 
the merchants will bear the leaſt part of it, and grow 
poor laſt. And a little farther (would to God 
the paſſage were writ in letters of gold, upon 


the walls of every country-houſe in England !) 


a country may thrive, the country gentleman grow 
rich, and his rents increaſe (for ſo it has been here) 
whilſt the land is taxed : but I challenge any one 
to ſhew me a country, wherein there is any conſider- 
able public charge raiſed, where the land does not 
moſt ſen/ibly feel it, and, in proportion, bear much 
the greater part of it. 

Therefore, altho* it be admitted, that Mr. 


Loctes firſt poſition, taken in its full extent, and 


vithout any limitation, is greatly controvertible, 
et it is concluſive as to our preſent ſituation; 
It it be confeſſed, that the lands of England are, 
In general, let at too high a rent, and that our 
trade is injured by the taxes already laid upon it. 
for then the inference will be plain; what the 
jarmer and trader cannot pay out of their gains, 
the /and-owner muſt pay out of his lands; or the 
farmer will fail, and the trader become bank- 
rupt. 

In this circumſtance, better it were, that the tax 
tad been laid immediately upon land; and by 
conſequence, in this circumſtance, and in this 
poſition, it is abſurd to leſſen that tax, and 
** lie unleſſened, grievous upon commo- 

tles. 


For 


; - 
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For the truth of the aſſertion, that lands are 
Tet at too high a rent, the land-owners them- 
ſelves may be ſafely 3 to; they having 
already determined the fact, by univerſal com- 
rms of arrears of rents, and of numbers of 

s thrown upon their hands. Theſe com- 
plaints, which are but too well founded, are 
urged as arguments for an abatement of the 
land-tax. But they are, in fact, the ſtrongeſt 
arguments againſt it. They demonſtrably prove 
the prevalency of other cauſes, from whence the 
tenant's inability muſt proceed; for Mr. Locke's 
obſervation cannot be denied, that a land-tax does 
not, in theleaft degree, influence the yearly rents if 
lands, nor leſſen to the tenant the value of his 
arm. 

The removal of theſe cauſes is therefore the 
proper expedient for remedying the evil. And 

it ſhould be found to arife from a number of 
taxes to which commodities are ſubject (and this 
we will ſuppoſe, until a better ſolution is given) 
the policy is ſtupendous, which would continue 
theſe taxes unleſſened, and abate the only tar, 
which in no degree influences that evil, Not 
ſhould it leſſen our wonder, that this proceeds 
from the deſire of thoſe, who would, in reality, 
be great and immediate ſufferers by it. 

Some are fond of imputing the whole miſ- 
chief to the charge of luxury, lately crept in a. 
mong the lower rank of people. But this, up. 
on examination into the true ſtate of things, will 
be found a very inadequate cauſe ; nor does i 
at all prevail, where the evil is moſt complained 
of, in the moſt diſtant and leaſt peopled coun- 


ties. 
This 
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This Circumſtance helps to a farther confir- 


mation of the real ſource, ' For altho luxury be 


flow and late in its progreſs to remote and un- 
peopled parts, nay they often are enriched by 
the luxury of others, and gain that trade which 
is loſt by the luxurious; yet there the effects 
of the cauſe firſt aſſigned are ever ſooneſt and 
moſt ſenſibly felt, and cold and languor in the 
extremities are the early ſymptoms of the dis 
caſe, | 

In either ſuppoſition, one thing 1s certain, 
that no good can be produced by taxes upon 
commodities. They may ſtarve the induſtrious, 
but they never will induce the idle and extrava- 
cant to labour, and to ſave for the benefit of his 
landlord ; and the wiſdom of ſuch landlords, 
who under this, or any like pretence, would 
lighten their own burdens, by laying inſupport- 
able weights upon their tenants, is of a piece 
with that oeconomy, which, to ſwell a large 
rental beyond its natural {ze, loſes, by a rife of 
rents, much more in money than is gained upon 
paper. And ſure it does not require much lo- 
gick to demonſtrate, that where the tenant 1s 
* the landlord muſt proportionably ſut- 
er. | 
In order to prove the evils ariſing to our trade 
from the heavy taxes with which it is incumber- 
ed, it were, perhaps, not juſt to conſult the o- 


pigions of actual merchants, who, upon this 


ſubject, are prejudiced judges. _- 
But the teſtimony of thoſe, who have long 
withdrawn themſelves out of trade, hath ever 


been deemed the beſt authority; and, as ſuch, 


the late Sir Matthew Decker's cannot be refuſed. 
=") 
D He 
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He tells us, in favour of his ſcheme, that It 
& would ſet the merchant and ſhop-keeper free 
&« from a multitude of falſe and vexatious, or 
&« frivolous informations, which may now be 
4 lodged againſt them: That the charge upon 
& the revenue is now computed at above one 
„ million: That, as the duty upon merchan- 
& dize imported from abroad, as well as upon 
© our own exciſeable goods, amounts, in an a- 
« verage to about 30 per cent.” (and ſince he 
wrote, it hath been greatly increaſed by an im- 
menſe additional duty on imports) “ it would 
enable the merchant, as well as the ſhop and 
* warchouſe-keeper, to trade with half theſtock, 
4 and make his profit the fame, or rather in- 
« creaſe it, in proportion to the leſſer ſum for 
© which he can purchaſe the ſame commodity, 
This would create a greater plenty of money, 
and, of conſequence, greatly help to reduce 
the national intereſt. | 
„It would alſo encourage the great mer- 
* chants, when they buy any goods upon ſpecu- 
<< lation, as they call it, to keep the ſaid goods at 
* home, and employ their own warchouſes; 
«© whereas, as the caſe now ſtands, they are, in 
© prudence, obliged to ſhip off ſuch goods, as 
are entitled to a draw-back of 30, 40, and 
even more per cent. for Holland, or other 
places; whereby Dutch ſhips are not only be- 
nefited, but we pay commiſſion, warehouſe- 
* room, and other incidental charges, which 
our own people might put in their own poc- 
= Sw and have the goods in their own poſſeſ- 
& fton.” | | 
Mr. Wood, beſides much excellent reaſoning 
upon the ſame principle, refers us, for farther 
nY proof, 


* 
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proof, to the cuſtoms, which, © ſince the addi- 


tional duties and impoſitions on ſo many ſpe- 


&« cies of goods, have not actually produced fo 


« much as before.” 

It is computed by the Britiſh Merchant, that 
out of 49,000,000 /. expended and conſumed by 
our people at home, not more than 4,000,000 J. 
are of foreign commodities, 

There remain therefore 45,000,000 J. for an 
annual expence and conſumption in home pro- 
duct and manufactures. Of theſe the land-owner 
can expend and conſume no more than his rents, 
and they are computed at no more than 
14,000,000 /. therefore above two parts in three, 
of home product and manufactures, are ex- 
pended and conſumed by all other denominations 


of our people. 


Whatever is expended and conſumed at home, 
or exported into other countries, whether of 


home or foreign commodities, is the fruit of 


our lands, of the labourer and artificer ; or is 


purchaſed by theſe fruits. 


In 1713 the Britiſh Merchant computed our 
imports at , ooo, ooo J. and our exports at 
7,000,000 J. Of theſe, one million he ſuppoſes 
to be of foreign commodities. Therefore, even 
at that time, our home conſumption and foreign 
exportation amounted to 56,000,000 J. 

But whatever is produced by land, by the la- 
bourer and artificer, is paid for by thoſe, who rent 
lands, and employ labourers and artiſicers. There- 
fore the farmer and trader contribute three parts 
in four, more than the /land-owner can, to the 
employment of our people, and to the wealth and 


expences of the nation. 


D 2 Landed 
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Landed men are, by themſelves, of advantage 
to the Public, only in what they ſpend : Traders 
are of advantage, by what they ſpend and by 
what they gain; and the gains by trade, exceed 
the expences of the trader. A rife of rents can 
only be through an increaſe of employment; 
 Ance lands can only riſe by an increaſe of pro- 
duct and of manufacture; and theſe are the 
fruits of labour and art. But land-owners, as 
ſuch, can give no increaſe to employment, with- 
out a previous increaſe of rents. 

Therefore they muſt be indebted for all ſuch 
augmentations, to trade, and to an increaſe of 
trade. If Doctor Davenant ſpeaks truth, the 
whole rental of England in 1600, did not exceed 
ſix millions, and the price of lands was twelve 
years purchaſe. In 1688, the rental was four- 
teen millions, and the price of lands was 18 
years purchaſe: So that within this period the 
landed intereſt roſe, from ſeventy- two, to twa 
hundred and fifty-two millions. And in ſo 
much at that time, it ſtood indebted to an in- 
creaſe of trade. From the ſame cauſe, circula- 
ting by induſtry through innumerable different 
channels, life, and ſtrength, and ſpirit were pro- 
portionably derived to the whole: Neceſſaries 
to the poor, eaſe and comforts to the middle 
rank, affluence and magnificence to the wealthy 
and the great. | 

And ſince that auſpicious Era, this cauſe, 
and theſe effects, have been wonderfully impro- 
ved. Would to God! with 7he/e bleſſings, that 
luxury and corruption had not mingled their 
polluted and deadly waters. : 
They who pay for the employment, expence, 
and conſumption of others, pay in like es 
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taxes laid upon theſe articles. Therefore the 
armer and trader pay three parts in four more 
than the land- Der, to the ſupport of government; 
nd mankind is indebted to them, in the ſame 
woportion, for all natural and civil enjoyments. 
' To them and to their proſperity it is owing, 
that, ſince the Revolution, this nation hath been 
enabled to bear thoſe drains of treaſure, which 
nuſt long ſince have exhauſted her vitals, had 
heno ſupply to truſt to, but the /andlord's waſt- 
ng rents, and the tenant's diminiſhed gains 
with ſome ſmall and ſhallow rivulets of foreign 
rade ſtealing in upon her. 

But ſince that happy deliverance, a large and 
xolific flood of commerce hath produced ſums 
ficient to maintain armies and fleets, in de- 
knce of our liberties, and of that eftabliſhment 
won which they are founded; while the tenant 
tarh been enabled, under an increaſing load of 
axes, and of rents raiſed upon him, to reclaim, 
wltivate, and improve the lands of this nation. 

But a continuation of expences in peace, which 
dught to have ceaſed with war, whether from 
habit, or from leſs avowable motives, ſquandered 
the proviſion, which ſhould have been laid up 
or the day of danger and trial. That day came, 
ad found the nation incumbered, after twenty- 
(yen years of peace, with very near the ſame 
load, that was heaped upon her by two ſucceſ- 
ive wars, And the ſame bad policy, which 
engthened out the expence beyond the occa- 
hon, rendered the burden more heavy, by the 
manner of collecting it. — 

No wonder, if in theſe circumſtances, trade 
deeding at every vein, had not ſtrength, al- 
lough her growth was miraculous, to ſupport 

; heavier 
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heavier loads, than ever were before laid upon 
the ſhoulders of this nation; and that ſome 
branches of commerce ſhould droop and decay 
under the baleful influence of taxes ; while our 
neighbours, and rivals, planted their intereſt 
where ours once flouriſhed, and gathered the 
fruits of better management. 
From the ſame cauſe, the tenant can no longer 
ſupply an advance of taxes out of his declining 
ſtock ; and inſtead of that good claſs of men, the 
peculiar boaſt, and the ancient ſtrength and 

lory of this country, the wealthy, honeſt, and 
Purds yeoman, a race ſucceeds, of puny, abjel 
wretches, tamed by want into ſervitude. 

Other countries have had, and poſſibly till 

have, a gentry and nobility equal to ours; and 
out of this ſtock, warriors, ſtateſmen, and po- 
triots, have at different times ſprung up, almoſt 
in every foil: But in this country alone, for 
many ages, that middle maſs of men, higher 
than the peaſant, and lower than the gentleman, 
hath ſubſiſted independent; who, like an ibn, 
hath divided and withſtood the fury of popular 
inſurrections, and the arrogant incroachments 
of greatneſs ; faving alike this bounded monarchy 
from confuſion and tyranny. Pity it is, that ſuch 
a bulwark ſhould now be undermined, and 
moulder into ruin. | 

With the heomen, the middle gentry, of ſmall 
landed eſtates, ſeem haſtening to annihilation. 
The few remaining (for they every day decreale) 
are poſſibly the moſt miſerable beings among 
us; with nothing left undiminiſhed that be- 
longed to their fathers, but pride and appetite: 
beyond their fortunes. And thoſe taxes, which 
have near deyoured their little ſubſtance, have, 

W 
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on In no inconſiderable degree, impaired the pof- 
me ſions of the greateſt. We 
As theſe decline (and they do and will de- 
ur cine with others) whatever trappings they may 
ft; Near of titles and honours, their dependent and 
the N precarious ſubſiſtence muſt ariſe from a pittance 

of thoſe taxes, which are levied upon themſelves. 
ger % independent country gentleman will then be as 
ing great a Phenomenon, as an independent farmer is 
the No.: And he who purchaſes a greater dependance 
ind Mot others upon himſelf, by an increaſe of his own 
ind Mipendance upon power, makes a wretched bar- 
jen Nein. Painful! pre-eminence! Nor is he more 

wetched who ſerves from neceſſity, than the 
ill Nruntry that is ſerved by the neceſſitous. | 
and But, if inſtead of applying all poſſible me- 
pe-. ods to the prevention of 7heſe evils, we chuſe 
1ſt Mile ſureſt means of haſtening and perpetuating 
for Nuem upon us: if, inftead of leſſening our debt 
ber Wow, in order hereafter to leſſen our taxes, or, 
an, fit be thought beſt, to leſſen now the moſt 
1s, MWerievous of thoſe taxes, we do neither bur, 
wer that very tax, by which our debt can be 
honeſt lightened, or the annihilation of other 
nes be ſupplied, and which, as matters ſtand, 
kan advantage to he, upon whom it is le- 
and Nied; what can the conſequence prove, but 

ter ruin, from a criminal conjunction of power 
nall With abſurd prejudices ? 
ion. As J am aware that ſome objections may ariſe, 


aſe) Mich have received no anſwer in what hath been 
nglt oy ſaid, I ſhall here ſhortly touch upon 
dem. | 


Firſt, the deficiency of the land-tax from the 
Jaar 1740, may be urged as an argument upon 
as occaſion. But it concludes, upon the 

prin- 


* 
i 
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principles already explained, for the abatement 
of other taxes, and not of this. Lands, which 

ow barren from. the want of manure, will he 
beſt improved, by opening thoſe ſluices which 
nouriſh and enrich them. 

The inequality in laying this fax, a circum- 
ſtance much complained of by ſome, and juſti. 
fied by others, in no degree regards the preſent 
ſubjelt. It may be a proper matter of conteſt 
between the owners of land; and it it be a grie- 
vance upon ſome of them, ſufficient to delerve 
redreſs, parliament ought to grant that redrels, 
and alter the particular meaſures by which 20% 
are rated. | 

But however that matter may ſtand between 
the individuals of the landed intereſt, the propo- 
fition remains in its full force, that à tax upon 
land is advantageous to the whole bady upen whon 
it is levied, and moſt effefiual for thoſe purpoſes, 

which render taxes neceſſary. 

Nor is the inequality in laying this particular 
zax, attended with any of thoſe diſadvantages 
to the Publick, which would ariſe from the 
ſame cauſe in taxes laid upon commodities ; ſince, 
in this inſtance, they, who pay more than their 
ſhare to the /and-tax, are the only ſufferers; 
whereas other inequalities fall more diffuſively, 

and may finally center upon the e landed 
; mntereſt. | 
=. Another objection, that through a land- tax 
| 5 the moneyed men eſcape, is totally devoid d 
l foundation. | 4 
| For, not to inſiſt upon that ſhare, which 
ſome of them really pay in the form of a land. 
tax, in every tax that affects conſumpiith 


they are taxed like other men, proportionable 
s es t9 
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to what they conſume. And, in the ſuppoſition, 


that commodities are already taxed as high as 


they can bear, theſe men cannot be taxed at 
more, through this medium. 

Were mortgages, or the funds, to be taxed, 
matters would not be mended. For, as taxes, 
wherever placed, .can have, no tendency to lower 
the intereſt of money; they, who buy into the 
tunds, would buy ſo much cheaper as the tax 
would amount to, and the lender upon mort- 
gages inſiſt upon a higher rate of intereſt. 

Beſides, they, who by lending their money 
upon lower terms, than would be done if the 
lender were taxed, or by giving à higher price 
for ſtocks, enable others the better to pay taxes, 
contribute, in reality and effect, their ſhare, as 
much as thoſe who pay them. And in this 
ſenſe alſo, the mortgagee and ftock-bolder are 
equally taxed with the owners of land. 

But if it be till inſiſted upon, that the a2ual 
poſſeſſors of the ſoil are the only payers to the 
land-tax; this diſtinction will greatly reduce 
the importance of thoſe, who are the ſubject of 
our preſent conſideration ; ſince a deduction 
muſt be made, from that landed intereſt, of their 
intereſt in land, who by mortgages are the legal 
and abſolute proprietors ; and alſo of that ſhare 
abſorbed out of land by every tax, which me- 
diately or immediately affects it. | 

Laſtly, It hath been ſaid, that in diſtant coun- 
ties the quantity of circulating money is not 
ſufficient to ſupply the tax. As in theſe diſtant 
counties, for much the greater part, the land- 
tax is lower rated than in a nearer neighbour- 
hood to the metropolis, this objection contra- 
aicts that, which hath been mentioned in the ” 

L. con. 
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cond place, and ſeems to Juſtify the inequality 
of the meaſure, by which be tax is raiſed.  - * 
But, as the alternative is, if the land- tax be 
ba other taxes muſt remain, more burden- | 
ſome to land (for ſo the queſtion is ſtated, with 
this farther difference, that in other taxes no al- 
lowance is made for-the low rents of lands) the 
| objection, ſpecious as It appears, hath no intrin- 
ſick weight. 

The land- tax operating not upon the quanti- 
ty, but upon the yearly income or value of 
lands, is by its nature proportioned to that in- 
come, and contains an allowance for tlie diſad- 
vantages, which leſſen the rents of lands in di- 
ſtant counties. But theſe diſadvantages are plead- 
ed againſt this , which alone conſiders them, 

n favour of others, which are the ſame every 
75 where, without ajjerence or diſtinction. 

We have ſeen how ſmall a proportion land and 
landed-men, bear to commodities, tarmers, arti- 
ficers, and traders. But ſmall as this is, it enti- 
tles them, by our laws, to the government and di- 
rection of the ele. The reaſon of this pre- 
ſerence, no doubt is, that while land is a pro- 
perty, which cannot be removed into other 
countries, it is affected by every other intereſt , 
riſing with their 27%, and decaying with their 
fall. How far the ſame reaſons ought to ope- 
rate in favour of /c>-helders, is no part of the 
prelent conſideration. 
gut it becomes our 1 5 ſeriouſly to re- 
flect, that while they deal out the Privuick wealth, 
and lay burgens upon the people, they diſpoſe of 
2 property, belonging in a much greater degree 
to. cler daes, than to the: ein OWN that if, l 

* the 
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the diſtribution, they would be favourable to 
- themſelves, they commit an injuſtice, and in- 
jure the nam for the /+:zv : Thar their title to 
the legiſlature ariſes from a preſumption. of their 
_ enacting equal laws. And let their duty be in- 
forced by a remembrance, that injuries to others 
fall heavy upon themſelves. 

Beſide the excluſive prerogative of making 
laws, the execution of them is in many inſtan- 
ces confin'd to the ſame kind of qualification; 
poſſibly, without the ſame reaſons to juſtify this 
diſtinftion. 

The influence of this double authority, add- 
ed to that, which naturally reſults from landed 
property over the farmer and tenant, and which 
increaſes as every thing elſe /zſſens, renders the 
landed-man, beyond controverſy, the main ſpring 
in every part of our political ſyſtem, from the 
ſenate down to the veſtry. 

This influence, directed by falſe and narrow 
views, hath had in one inſtance, and continues to 
have, a moſt fatal operation; while the ſame miſ- 
taken notions, which make the landed-man 
prefer all other taxes to a land-tax, prompt him 
to conſider himſelf, as the ſole pay-maſter of the 
helpleſs poor; and led by one error into another, 
to conſider an increaſe of numbers, as the greateſt 
evil that can befal him. 


Like death, a ſolitary king to reigu 
O'er deſert mountains and a barren plain, 


ls become the ambition of almoſt every /quire 

in every pariſh; and taught and ſway'd dy him, 

the farmer and trader would grow rich Þ 7 aepopu- 
2272 
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lation. In purſuance of this policy, they unit 
their endeavours to baniſh the preſent inhabitants; 
and, to prevent a future ſupply, they pull down 
cottages, and diſcountenance marriages. 

It hath been ſuppoſed, throughout the forego- 
ing ſheets, that a continuance of the land- tax, as 
it now ſtands, is neceſſary towards leſſening our 
debt, and thereby enabling us hereafter to diſ- 
charge other taxes more detrimental to us ; or, 
if it be found more expedient, in the firſt in- 


ſtance to remove theſe taxes, and let our debt 


remain fo far unleſſened. WI 

Between theſe two queſtions no deciſion hath 
been ventured. And the argument hath been 
confin'd to a neceſſity of the land-tax for either 
of theſe purpoſes. 

To compleat this deſign, it now remains to 
take a ſurvey of our. preſent ſtate ; of the debt 
we owe, of the expences we are like to incur, 
and of our means to anſwer theſe expences, and 
leſſen that debt. In the doing of which, en- 
deavours ſhall be uſed to be as accurate as the 
nature of the ſubject will admit. And if theſe 
endeavours ſhould not greatly tail, /mall inaccu- 
racies will not much affect the main purpoſe of 


this ay. 


The 
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The National Debt, provided for by Parliament, 
| ſtands thus : 


Der. 31. Upon the 31 | Decemb. 1748. 
1748. the debt, excluſive 2 
. articles hereunder men- 


tioned, was — — —71, 340, 397 16 93 
Annuities at 3 per cent. charg- 

ed on the Audion of Ca. 

in the pound on penfions, 

c. not included in the a- 

bove ſum 01,000,000 © o 


Annuities for lives, amount- 
ing to 67,500/. allowed to 
the contributors to the ar 
teries 1745 and 1746, eſ- 
timated at fifteen years 


| purchaſe 01,012,500 0 o 


Total upon 31 Dec. 1748.— 73,352,897 16 9% 


„ 31. Upon the 31ſt of December, 1749, the debt 
Nag. Weil land thus: oy 


Charged on the Sinking Fund 
for Navy, Victualling, and 
Tranſport Bills, and for the 
debt of the Office of Ord- 


Rance, Anno 1749, — 03, 230, 382 5 T 


Borrowed 


J 
| 
| 


LES 1 | 
4. . 4 
£ | Brought over — ou e. $ r 
lakes) n loans 8 4 | 
l cons 


chequer 
and charged on thefirſt al 
to be granted this ſeſſion of 
_ lament, to pay off the 
ike ſum upon the head of | 
ſeamen's wages 0,1000,000 © © 


Debt upon the z iſt — P 
1748, as above ſtated - - 733352897 16 9; 0 


Total upon Dee. 31. 1749. 77,583,280 1 104 


m deducting the produce of 
the ſalt duties in 1749, applied WR 
the payment of the 1,200,000/. 
rowed upon thoſe duties in 17475 
and, upon a medium of fix years, 
ſuppoſed to produce J. 5. 4. 
1866, 825 © © 


And alfo ſuch * of 
the annuities for 2 
and z lives, as, u 
on a medium of the 
ſame number of 

ears, hath fallen 

— 1,816 11 

_— 00,168,341 1 134 


The total of the national debt, 3 
„ eld for by parliament, will, upon the 
| 3iſt of Decemb. 1749, amount to — 77,414,938 8 6; 


Ls] 
Ard N 


Brought over muites 8 * 


To which Boing, added the reſfidud of 
"the Navy debt, — for by 
e "= 1341457 — 2 


TERS ” 


The whole national debt, provided and un- 
provided for by Parliament, will, upon the 31ſt 
of December 1749, amount to ſeventy- eight mil- 
lions ſeven hundred ſixty- two thouſand one hun- 
dred ſixty- ſix pounds, three ſhillings and eight 
pence three tarthings, excluſive of any new debt 
upon tlie navy, or any other head of ſervice : — 
A ſum, far exceeding the apprehenſions, even of 
thoſe, who, in our late conteſts, prognofticured 
the worſt for tg Publick. 

It appears by the liſt of Nominees entitled 0 
the benefit of ur under the Act 4 
and N. commonly called The Million Act, 2 
of 1013 nominees only 738 died in 55 years: 
The medium 1s therefore nearer 13 than 14 for 
ach year; which would juſtify a much higher 
raluation, than has been before {et upon the life 
4; WJ ities created in 1745 and 1,746 3 but the 
iber calculation hath been choſen, as no certain 
allowance can be made for the lives, which, up- 
on the 21ſt of December 1749, may have fall. 
en in ſince the eſtabliſhment of thoſe. annuities, 
They, who pleaſe, may eaſily make a deducti- 
on at the rate of 15 yon purchaſe :' but this 
matter is not capable o certainty; nor, if it was, 


would it much ſignify to the pr ANF 


$ 6; 


The 
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The Produce of the Sinking Fund, at a medium for ſeven 
years of peace immediately preceding the year 1740, was 


per Ann. — 1,117,198 12 14 
At 'Michaelmas 1748, this Fund ſtood engaged for three 
ſums, amounting to 1,700,000 o o 
In March following it was farther en- 
ged for 3, ooo, ooo to diſcharge Navy, 
Vietualling and Tranſport Bills — 3, ooo, ooo o o 
And for 230, 3821 5s 14 due to the | 
Office of Ordnance _ 0,230,382 8 1 


Total £ 4-930,382 5 1 


— 


For which Sum of 4,930,382 J. 5 5. 1 d. the 
Sinking Fund at this day ſtands ſingly enga- 
Srcfdes the intereſt and charges of manage- 
ment upon this ſum, the Sinking Fund is far- 
ther charged with the deficiency of the duty on 
wrought plate, granted 6 Geo. I. and with 
an allowance to the Uſher of the Exchequer, 


The firſt of which charges at a | 
medium of ſeven years, has 


amounted to — — — 4671 © 6b; 


The ſecond, at a like medium 73 18 2 


And as 4550 J. per annum is allowed to the 
Bank, for charges of management upon 
800,0007. in 1742, we imagine 1000/. per an. 
num may not be deemed an unreaſonable allow- 
ance upon 3,230,382 J. 55. 1 d. 

This being premiſed, we ſhall ſtate the account 
of the ſums annually paid out of the Sinking 
Fund, as follows: 


Sums 


„ ot replaced by Parliament. 


 Sums annaally paid out of the Sinking Fund 


y Parliament. 


A 


FF 


" f Annuities at 3/. per cent. on * 


600,000/. lent on credit of this 
fund, towards the ſupply for the 
year 1736. — 


Ditto at 31. per cent. on zoo, oool. 
lent Anno 1738. — 


To the Uſher of the Exchequer for 
neceſſaries furniſhed for paying 
the ſaid annuities, at a medium 
of ſeven years ä 


Annuities at 3/. per cent. on 


800,000/. lent Anno 1742. — 24,000 | 


To the Bank for charges of ma- 


nagement, per Aun. 450 


Deficiency of the duty on wrought 
plate, granted 6 Geo. I. at a 
medium of ſeven years — — 4,671 


Annuities . at 4/. per cent. on 
3:230,382/. 5s. 1d. charged on 


Sums annaally paid out of the Sinking Fund, not replaced b 


this fund, Anno 1749. 129,2tg 9 
Charges of management of ditto, 3 

computed at per JAun.— , 1,000 © | 0 
q Total per Am. 186,410 4 . 5% 

75 | 5 — —— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


———— — — n „* 
* * A * 9 1 5 * 
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Intereſt at 3/. 10s. per cent. on 2 . 
| — charged on the ſalt 6 


duties Auno 1745 — 35,000 © o 
Deficiency of additional ſtamp du 

ties, granted Anno 1731, upon a 
medium of ſeven years per Aun. 6,278 16 10 


- - emp 


Deficiency of the duty on ſweets, 


ed Anno 1737, upon a me- 
2 of ſeven years per Ann. — 13, 829 10 31 


Deficiency of the duty on licences 
to retail ſpirituous N 

19 Geo. II. upon a medium of 
three years per Ann. 


Deficiency of the additional duty 
on wines imported, upon a me- 
dium of three years from its 
commencement at Lady-Day, 


1745, per Ann. 


Deficiency of the duty on glaſs and 
ſpirituous liquors, at a medium 
of two years from Chriſtmas 
1746, per Aun.—U — 74,825 11 2; 


14113 15 7 


31,552 9 6! 


Deficiency of the new duties on 
© houles, &c. eſtimated at per 
Ls” . — 60,060 © o 


ums payable out of the Sinking Fund 40 be replaced by Parliament. 


» 2 — 


| J J Total fer Ann. to be replaced 5 5,600 3 6 
Total, as before, not replaced — 186,410 4 61 


- — — — —. 


Total per Ann. 422,010 7 11; 
a | E E 
*The Deficiency of theſe duties at Michaclmas 1748, 
was 28,268“. 15s. 53d.; which ſum was actually paid out 
of the Sinking Fund ; but as it does not appear, when that 
ncy commenced, and at, on the other ſide, it does 
appear, that the deficiency of theſe duties in the ſubſe- 
quent half year, ending at Lady-Day 1749, was 31, obol. 
16s. 04d. we thrink the annual deficiency may be fairly ſtat- 
#d at 60,000/. 
| Of 


n 


acco 
out 
fore, 


7 


6; 
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Of the ſums payable out of the Sinking Fund, 
to be replaced by Parliament, for the deficiency 
of the additional duty on wines imported, and 
on glaſs and ſpirituous liquors, ſince the com- 
mencement of theſe duties at Lady-day 1745 
and 1746, the ſum of 2883 J. 18 f. ad. part of the 
deficiency of the former of the ſaid duties, and 
139,902/. 35. 15d, part of thedeficiency of the lat - 
ter, were made good by Parliament, without be- 
ng brought to the account of that Fund. But as 
for ſeveral years before either of the ſaid peri- 
ods, a ſum not Jeſs than 1, 000, oool. was annu- 
ally taken out of the produce of the Sinking 
Fund towards the ſupplies of the year, the 
charge upon that Fund 1s the ſame, whether the 
deficiencies, for which it is ſecurity, be firſt paid 
out of theſe ſupplies, or replaced out of them in 
the uſual and more regular manner. 

For the ſame reaſon, as it will be demonſtrat- 
ed, that in a ſuppoſition of the land-tax being 
reduced to 25. in the pound, a ſum far exceed- 
ng all the deficiencies, as already ſtated, muſt 
be annually taken trom the Sinking Fund to- 
vards the ſupplies of the year; the ſums, which 
are to be replaced by Parliament to that Fund, 
re as real a charge upon it, as thoſe annuities 
we, for which it ſtands ſingly engaged. 


E * & 
If therefore, upon the foot of this 
account, from the annual ſum payable 
but of the Sinking Fund, ſtated as be- | 
fore, at— — — 422,010 7 11% 


F 4 > 
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J. „ 4 
Brought over — 422,010 7 114 


We deduct half a year's intereſt on 
$-2 30, 382 65. 14. (the annuities for 
that ſum commencing only at Lad day 
W740 © ©. a. 04,007 17-JOr. 


And alſo a moiety of 

the annual eſtimated defi 

ciency of the new duties 

upon houſes, &c. (that de- 

ficiency being made good 

to Lach- day, 1749) — 39,900 o 0 
| — 94.60% 12 10h 


The remainder will be 327,402 15 1 


— 


Which Sum of 327, 40 l. 15s. 1d. was a 
charge upon the Sinking Fund at Michaelmos 
1749; and the whole Sum of 422, O10. 5. 
112d. will afterwards continue a charge upon it, 
until, by the falling in of the ſalt duties, an an- 
nuity of 35, oool. part of that ſum, ceaſes, 


4. 4< 
The annual produce of the Sinking 
Fund hath been before ſtated, at a me- 
dium of ſeven years, to be — — 1,117,198 12 1+ 


From whence deducting the ſaid 
ſum of — — — 327, 402 15 


The unappropriated reſidue at Mich. 
749, was „ oÜ v—__ FFI TF 


At Michaelmas, 1750, the reſidue of 
the Sinking Fund, after the ſaid ſum of 
"= 75. 114.3 ſhall have been de- 
ed, will be — 


K. 


695,188 4 2 
en ee 


— Py 
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Reſidue of the Sinking Fund, at 
Michaelmas, 1750, brought over 695,188 4 3 


- And upon a ſuppoſition that from 
Lady-day, 1751, the intereſt of that 
part of the national debt, which is now at 
4 per cent, ſhall be reduced to 3/.10s. per 
cent. as the ſurplus of the Funds, of 
which the Sinking Fund is compoſed, 
will be larger ; the Sinking Fund will 
conſequently gain by that reduction, in 
the half year ending at Mich. 1751, the 
ſum of — — — 54,656 15 74 


And the charge u 
the Sinking Fund. | 
account of deficiencies, 
and for annuities, pay- 
able out of the ſaid Fund, 
for Navy, Victualling, 
and Tranſport bills, and 
for the debt of the Of- 
fice of Ordnance, will 
in the ſame half year be 


J. 1 4 


leſſenel— — — 29,822 19 14 ® 


——84,479 14 84 


So that the clear reſidue of the Sink- 
ing Fund at Mich. 1751, will be — 779,667 19 10% 


And in a ſuppoſition, that the duties 
upon falt ſhall at Mich. 1751, have paid 
off the whole 1, 200, oool. Leon up- 
on thoſe duties in 1741, the reſidue of 
the Sinking Fund will at Mich. 1752, 
amount to — 899,147 13 77 

Note, as that part of the national debt, which carries 
an intereſt of 41. per cent. amounts at this time to 


57,861, 38 . 10s 745 (excluſive of the remainder of 


1,200,000/. borrowed upon the ſalt duties Anne 1741) 
the whole ſaving to the Publick by the reduction here ſup- 

led, will be 289, 306/. 189. 64.% per annum; but of this 
um, only 168,959/. 9s. 547. is to be brought to the ac- 


_ of the Sinking Fund, as its proportion of the waols 
aring. 


Which 


Li 
, 
i 
. 
\ 
{ 
: 


+ 
"> 


 / 
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„Which ſum of 899,147/. 135. Go half-pen- 
„ will from thenceforth remain the ſurplus of 
the Sinking Fund, upon the foregoing media, 
free from all annual charges, except ſuch as have 
been, or ſhall be, voted towards the annual ſup- 
lies; which from 1739 to 1 74 , incluſive, 
Leads upon — Fund of 1, ooo, oool. 
annually. What farther demands of a like na- 
ture will probably ariſe, ſhall be enquired 
into, after we have firft ſeen how the Sinking 
Fund ftands at preſent. 


In the ſurplus accounts for 1748, credit is tak- 
en for two ſums in part of 1,000,000/. voted 
towards the ſupply for that year; viz. 


"Ce: oP © 
For — — 222,861 14 1+ 


And for — 484,261 7 51 


— — 


Total 707,123 F, 


— 


Remains therefore to be deducted out of 
the ſurplus of 1149 —— =— 292,876 18 5 


The ſurplus of the Sinking Fund at Mich. 


1749, we have before ſtated at — 789,795 17 Oz 


From whence deduQting, to compleat the 


million voted towards the ſupply 1748 292,876 18 5; 


P 
— 


The balance of the Sinking Fund, at 
Mebaelmas, 1749, was — 496,918 18 72 


—— a. — — _— 


1391 


Voted c out of the Sinking Fund towards rot aft 
the ſupply for 07 om — 1,600,000 0 0 


Towards which, there remained a ba- | 
lance at Mich. 1749, as above — 496,918 18 7 


—— — 


Remains to be deducted out of the ſur- TI 
plus of 1750 0 5 3 $03,081 I 4x 


4. — 8 


BW At. d „ ——— BM... 


nne 
— 1750, hath been [nm ſtated 


— — 2 90 


From whence aeduſting to compleat the | 
1,000,000 /. voted towards the ſupply ? 


1749 _ — $03,081 1 44 


The * balance of the Sinking Fund | 
at Mich. 1750, nr — 192,107 2 95 


If in this ſeſſion of Parliament goo, oool. 
ſhould be granted out of the Sinking Fund, to- 
wards the ſupply for the year 1750, then the 
account will ſtand thus: 


Voted out of the Sinking Fund n 
the ſupply for the year 1750 — $00,000 a @ 


Towards which, there will remain a ba- 
lance of the * Fund at Mich. 0 
1750, as abure.— - , 192, 107 2 9! 


Remains to be dedudted out of the ay 
plus of 171 — 307-892 a 24 


= 40 1 

'4 | % J. 4. FA 

1 The furplus of the Sinking Fund at | 
por 1751, hath been before ſtated 


779,667 19 16? 


From whence e to . the 
Foo, ooo J. a fo to be voted to- 
wards the ſupply for 1750, — — 307,892 17 25 


* Th . ; / 4 
# 4 — f 


The clear belongs of the Sinking Fund 
at Mich. 1751. win then be — 471,775 2 81 


— 
— 


Having thus ſtated the preſent condition of 


the Sinking Fund, we proceed to ſhew, what 
will probably be the future annual demands upon 
the Publick, for the current ſervice of the year. 
The ſupplies for the year 1749, amounted 
to 8,082,409/. 15. 7d. halfpenny; of which 
fum 2,368,294 /. 45. 7d. was appropriated to 
the ſervice of the. current year, conſiſting of 


the following articles, vix. To 


for 
| | J. „ „. Por 
For maintaining 17,000 ſeamen — 884,000 © © 
For defraying the charge of 18,857 | 
land-forces | 612,230 4 7 
For maintaining the forces and garriſons / 
in the plantations, &c. — — 228,864 1 52 45 
. E 
For the ordinary of the navy $—\ — 285,878 © 8 roo 
For the ſupport of * Hoſpital 10,000 © o * 


carried over — 2,010,972 6 8; 


3 


„„ „ SIE > 
Brought over 2,010,972 6 82 
for the Office of Ordnance for land 


lere. a 35366 7 8 
for ſettling a colony at. Nova Scotia 11 46,060 0 


for the out-penſiotiers of Chelſes o. 

pita — — 632% 6 3 
For the pay of general and ſtaff officers 16,060 6 & 
For penſions to teduced officers widows 3,867 18 75 


For half pay to reduced officers of 
land forces and marines —— 67, 226 138 0 


For allowances to the officers, and pri- | 
rate gentlemen of two troops of he 
— and regiments of horſe re- 

nec] : 


— — 


5,281 16 8 
Towards building Weltmitiſter bridge 12,008 0 6 
for ſupporting the trade to Aﬀyicts = 16,600" 6 © 
for improving che colony of Georgia 2 5,304 3 4 


a MS 


Total 2,368,294 4 7 


_  ” * * S 4 


An article of 6,039/7. 10s. $4. for defraying 
ihe charge of the off-reckonings of the two 
troops of horſe guards reduced, and of allow- 
ances to private gentlemen of the ſaid troops, on 
cir retiring from the ſervice, is omitted in this 
count, as that ſum is payable out of the ſa- 
ings of the money granted for relief of the 
Tidows of officers Killed or dying in the ſervice, 

Fe and 


„ 


{ 42) 
and conſequently included in the charge for 
guards and garriſons. 
VU pon the reaſoning of the laſt ſeſſion of Par- 
liament, a reduction will probably be made of 
ſeven thouſand ſeamen in the year 1730, and by 
conſequence of 364,000 J. for their mainte- 
nance, including the ordnance: for ſea- ſervice. 
Some little ſavings, impoſſible, and not very 
material, to be ſtated, may alſo ariſe from deaths 
or promotions in the lift of reduced officers of 
land-forces and marines ; of officers and private 
gentlemen of the two troops, of guards, and re- 
giments of horſe reduced ; of half-pay officers 
widows ; of out-penſioners of Chelſea Hoſpital ; 
and of ſea officers upon half-pay, included in the 
ordinary of the navy. . 


Nova Scotia and Weſtminſter Bridge will pro- 
bably require the ſame ſums: in this ſeſſion of 
Parliament, as were granted for them in the 
laft. The expence for Greenwich Hoſpital hath M 

remained the fame for many years; and the 8 
charge of ſupporting our trade to Africa, and 
improving our colony in Georgia, will probably 
be greater than was provided for laſt year. 

But whatever deductions it may be held rea- 
ſonable to calculate upon theſe ſmaller articles Y 

for the year 1750, they will fall very ſhort of 
balancing the obvious exceedings upon the ſup- Pr 
plies for 1749: And upon whatever medium 


nin. A „ oy coi 


- x f ©. 


= 


they may be computed in the future, they will lo 
not equal that of ſervices unprovided for and 7 


unforeſeen. | 4 
The allowance for the ordinary of the navy, 

8 were it now amply ſufficient, muſt of courſ 

q be increaſed, when our ſhips, now abroad, ſhall 


_ reture 


. DS. 44 Ww 
| — 
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return' home. That important article was, at 
at a medium of five years before the war, 
216,191 J. 195. 14. three farthings; and was 
little Jeſs even during the war, occaſioned by 
the great increaſe of our ſhipping. 

From this conſideration, we have little rea- 
ſon to hope for a great abatement, in the future, 
of this expence ; and from many other conſide- 
rations, we have as little reaſon ro wiſh for any. 
The ſuperiority we now poſſeſs, demands, not 


re. only, that our 22 ſtrength ſhould be pre- 
ers ſerved intire; but that additions ſhould be 
made, proportioned to every increaſe, and to 


the every advance of other maritime powers: And 
when this policy is neglected, our condition will 
be as hopeleſs, as if the iſland were a part of 
of the continent, with neither walls to ſhelter, 
nor troops to defend, us. | h 
The remaining articles are his majeſty's guards, 
the garrifons, and land- forces in Great Britain, his 
nd majeſty's forces and garriſons in the planta- 
bly tions, Sc. the office of ordinance for land- ſer- 
vice, and the pay of general and ſtaff-officers, 
And as it is probable, that the reaſoning, up- 
on which the eſtimates for theſe ſervices were 
ſupported in the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, will 
prevail in the preſent, the ſupplies for the cur- 
rent ſervice of the year 1750, without any al- 
lowance for the extraordinary charge of building 
and repairing our ſhips, or for the encourage- 
ment of our fiſheries, and abſtracted from every 
other head of expence, will, in all probability, 
not be leſs than 2, 004, 294. 45. 7d. | 
Calculations have indeed been made much 
lower; which have brought the whole annual 


ſupplies within the produce of the duties upon 
| G 2 malt 


| [4] 
malt, and a land- tax at 25. in the pound; and 
the neceſſary annual ſervices have been compu- 
ted at 1,023, goo l. But fince theſe calculations, 
the annual ſupplies have been increaſed by man 
annual deficiencies, the ſaid computation of Rk 
Yary ſervices hath conſtantly been rejected by eve. 
ry ſucceeding Parliament; and from the Revely- 
tion to this day (two years excepted) the ſupplies 
have every year exceeded 2,000,000 I. And 
whoever examines that period, will find abun- 
dant reaſon to conclude 2,004,2941. 45. 7d. 
as ſmall a ſum, as the annual ſervices can be 
ſuppoſed to require in any future time; fince 
from the experience of ſo long a tract, compre- 
hending miniſters, parliaments, and circum 
ces, 42 every. different complexion, and every 
various kind, if what ought to be, may not be 
concluded, what will be certainly may. And 
to this concluſion, which alone imports the pre- 
ſent ſubject, the friends and enemies of that pe- 
riod muſt alike ſubſcribe. | 
Therefore, without running into vague ſpecu- 
lations upon what would be better than what is, 
and what is likely to be, we may pronounce 
their reaſoning, in all ſuppoſitions, wrong, who, 
judging the preſeps meaſures extravagant in ex- 
pence, would withdraw from the Publick a ſum 
ſurpaſſing any poſſible ſaving in the moſt vo- 
nary hypotheſis. Parſimony is indeed neceſſary ; 
but parſimony is only one ingredient, and not 
the greateſt jn quantity, in our beſt political 
WC Aa. | Nor are they to be attended to, 
who, concluding ruin inevitable, would per- 
ſuade us to enjoy the preſent, without care of 
what is to come. Such principles are fatal in 


policy, 


a 8 rr XY * 
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jcy, as they are in religion; and thoſe, who 
pr the impoſſibility, ofteneft create it. 

hile therefore the author of theſe ſheets diſ- 
play our preſent ſituation as it really is, he 
means to rouſe the ſecure and the ſupine from 
ignorance and lethargy, not to plunge them in- 
to deſpair, unworthy of men, and greatly un- 
worthy of Britons. _ n 


We have before ſtated the ſupplies for J. 6. 4. 
the gurrent ſervice of the year 175%/ꝙ o Dm 
at 25004,294 4 7 


To which muſt be added, 


Deficiency of the grants for the year 
174% conſiſting of the following 


ES, Wix. 


Deßeieney of ways 


and means _ 6 . 4. 
the whole ſum | | 
vated — — 102,026 16 6; 


Deficiencies of the 
land- tax and malt- 
duties a 1747, ' 

made good out of 

the ſupphes 1749. 

amounting,upon 4 

medium of nine 


year, s — 265,800 13 4 


Paid 59 account 

of the diſtemper 
amongft the horn- 
ed cattle, which 
in 1747 was 
70,000 /; and in 
1748 was 60,000/. 
but we ſhall here 
compute it to be 


$0,000 © © 
— — 4,7 10 35 


Carried over — 2,422,121 14 104 


[46 ]' f : 

. e 22291 OH 315 \ 74 22 A 

« 5 Brought over 2,422,121 14 TH 

Subſidy, to. the Elec- 

tor of Bavaria 44,744 6.3_ 

Ditto to the Duke of ER ee * 

Bruck —— 30, 548 14 / 
Ditto to the Electoer _ | 

of Mentz — $,620 0 0 


1 


—— A EY 


To pay off the like ſum borrowed up- * 
on Exchequer bills anzo 149 — 1, ooo, oo © o 


„ 4 —ꝛ 


Total of the ſupplies for 1750, over 
and above the ſums replaced to the | 
Sinking Fund ———. — 3,506,034 15 7 


— 


The treaty with the Elector of Bavaria con- 
tinues in force till the 2 1ſt of July 1750 that 
with the Duke of Brunſwick, until the 1ſt of 
February in the ſame year; and that with the 
Elector of Mentz, until the 27th of April 1751. 

In the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, no money 
was demanded towards fulfilling his majeſty's 
engagements contracted by the treaty with Ru/- 
a, of the 19th of Nov. 1749; which was to 
ſubſiſt for two years, and upon which the ſub- 
fidy for the year 1748, hath only been paid, to- 


gethe with the charge of marching the troops. 
to the frontiers of Upper Sileſia, and for proviſi- 


ons and forage until their return to the frontiers 
of Poland. The ſum paid by Great Britain upon 
theſe articles amounted to 317,881/, 185. 104. 


But whether the allowance of 150,000 banco 


crowns of Holland, ſtipulated in the 3d article 


of this treaty, for the march of theſe troops 


from 


”_e „„ * 


— i 


E etl gt ob . 


» TY — go > wt a £m 


as mg as 


1 


t 
f 
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from Ruſſia, will, be inſiſted upon for their re« 
turn, with a farther payment of ſubſidy for the 
year 1749, can be only at preſent e 
from parallel inſtances; For an abſolute cer- 
tainty, we muſt wait for the e of 
e e 4 be LAS A 

Having the ſupplies for the year 1 
according to the beſt ſuppl which < yew 750 
tained, and the faireſt meaſure, that can be de- 
viſed, of the future by the paſt, 1 ſome 
things are certain, and others only probable; 
we will now proceed to the means, as they are ge- 
nerally underſtood: to be intended, of  anfwerin 
a demand, for the year 1750, of cone 
I 155 74. three-facthings. 7 f. 9 


And thoſe are Mt od bo 
W 4 


Land-tax at 3s. in. che 3 — 1, $00,000 
Duties-upon malt — o, ooo 
To be iſſued out of the Sinking Fund 500,000 
To be charged upon the ſaid Fund for 
cancelling Exchequer bills iſſued in 5777 19 
1749 — — 1,000,000.. 0 o 


8 — 


oSpÞ 
o O ON 


LA "= 


Total of wiſe 5 means 3. 50, 00 0 o 
Total of N 3.506,34 15 74 


1 and means for 2790; 243,965 8 \ 


Po 


We nach ſeen 7 — in a pride of 
500,000. being taken out of the Sinking Fund 
towards the ſervice of the year 1750, the clear 
balance of the ſurplus at Micbaelmas 1751, will, 
as that Fund now ſtands. charged, be only 
471,775. 25. 8d. farthing; and if the million, 


rais'd upon Exchequer bills in 1749, ſhould, as 
We 


Wy — 
i. HM 4 

L 14 1 
* 


have ſuppoſecl by Bis the 
Fa, r Ha, f 


1 517 and t 31. 104 
See 
or million, from 1 
to Michaelmas 1751, will reduce the G r 
plas at Achaeimas 1751, to 414, 273 l. 25. 84, 
arthing; NE e 1752, the ſurplus, 
before computed at 899, 147 l. 5 90 Fall 
penny, will, for the e en be revue 
to $64,147 135. 74. pete, 95 


And if tie refidue of the Navy debt, 

- unprovided” for by Parliament, 4+ 
4 47,227 l. 18. 25 & | 

| uate proviſion maſt | 

2 — 4 * — to the * 2 1 
0 ewiſe charged upon 

Sinking Rund, with intereſt at 3 J. 

104. Ny cents. a further au de- K82-4 

duction muſt de made oy 4715 19 4 


And then the whole inappropriate ſur- 
plus of the Sinking Fund, abſtracted 
from what may be iſſued for the an- 
nual ſupplies, at Michaelmas 17 925 
and in all ſubſequent years, Wwkilt 
the rate of 1 continues at 3 J. 
* may be eftimare ar 2 by 27 


„% 


What the whale coma 4 lies will amount 
to, as a permanent charge 70 after the 
fuppoſed reduction of Mierefk to 31. 10 5: per 
cent. and of the land-tax to 2 5. in the peand, 
ſhould thoſe reductions take place, may Be thus 
ſtated, yan of the laſt {effion of 
Farmen 


ra 


Per 


bh — — A 
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| R . bo , J. * 1 | 
for the current ſervice of the year — 2, 04,9 4 7 


Deficiency of the land- 
tax, at 25. in the 
pound, upon a medi- 7: 5. 4. 
um of ſeven years 62,092 11 114 


Ditto of the malt-duty 
upon a medium of - | 
three years * — 179,104 12 94 © 
— My yz 

Permanent ſupplies in all future years 

above the ſums replaced to the Sink- 
ing Fund — — — — 2,245,491 9 4 


- 


bums to be replaced to the Sinking 
Fund by Parliament, according to 
the foregoing media, after deducting 
the . annuity of 35,000 J. for the 
1,000,000 J. borrowed upon the ſalt- 
duties in 1745, and the ſaving upon 
the ſuppoſed reduction of intereſt to 


37. 10 f. percent; — — 140,954 5 3 


Permanent ſupplies in all future years, 
compreheiiding the ſums to be re- 
placed to the Sinking Fund, upon 
the reaſoning of the laſt ſeſſion of 
-Parliament ,,, — — — 2,386,445 14 7x 


q * 
* 9 {1 TS 
: 
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The medium of the deficiency of the malt-duty cannot 
be carried farther than three years, there being no deficien- 
Om 1743. In the five — . 1743, the medium 
ot the dencieney of this duty Was 187, 803 J. 25. 10 d. half- 
penny bees have choſe the lower medium in this ſtate 
of the ſupplies. > Og» 


H But 


L 50 ] 
But, as the Sinking Fund muſt ſupply the de- 


ficiency of other. ways and means, it is now 


clear, that, including the deficiencies upon the 
land- tax and malt-duty, whatever the eg 


of the annual ſupplies may be above 1,750,000/. | þ 
(in a ſuppoſition that the land- tax is reduced to 


2 5. in the pound) that exceeding. is virtually, 


and in effect, a charge upon the Sinking Fund, 


altho' the form be ſtill retained, of replacing to 
it, out of its own produce, a part of what hath 
been iſſued from it. | 
Therefore, fixing the moſt favourable medium 
of future annual ſupplies at about 2,200,000 /. 
beſides the immediate . and collateral incum- 
brances now lying upon the Sinking Fund, 
450,000 J. muſt. be added to the ſaid ſum of 
1,750, oo0 J. out of that Fund, in order to make 
e aforeſaid medium of 2,200,000 J. and 
nat ſum of 430, ooo J. being deducted from 
the clear permanent reſidue before ſtated at 
816,994 J. 14 5. 2 d. three farthings, will leave 
a balance of 366,994 J. 14 5. 2 d. three farthings; 
which, with 120, 34 J. 95. 1 d. (remainder of 
the ſaving by the ſuppoſed reduction of intereſt 


from 4 J. to 3 J. 10 5. per cent. not brought to 


the account of the Sinking Fund) and with the 
duties upon ſalt, the falling in of annuities for 


lives, and the ſavings of intereſt upon the re- 


duced principal of our debt, will the 
whole means of paying off 78, 762, 166 J. 35. 8 d. 
three farthings. But if, inſtead of reducing the 
land- tax this year to 35. in the pound, and in 
the future to 25. (which ſeems to be the wiſh and 
expectation of the Publick) it were to be me 
nu 
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nued at 45. we ſhould have an addition to the 
means, ſtated for the year 1750, of 468,952 /. 
14 5. one farthing, and in all ſubſequent years, of 
937,907 J. 8 5. three farthings, And ſhould the 
peace we now enjoy, laſt longer than any pre- 
ceding it for above a century, except the laſt, 
theſe whole united means might, with proper 
management, Poſſibly clear that part of our debt 
contracted during the laſt war. | 

This poſſibility, will, however, not receive 
much ſtrength or countenance from the experi- 
ence of that period ; in which, during the long- 


eſt and molt ſecure peace this nation ever knew, 
after a ſucceſsful war, whilſt commerce flouriſhed 


and publick credit was high; with a Sinking Fun 
eſtabliſhed in 1717, and which, gradually riſing. 
from 320,000 J. produced, for many years, be- 
tween 1,000,000 J. and 1,200,000 J. per annum; 
the national debt, which, at the higheſt calcula- 
tion in the year 1717, amounted to 51,068,103 /. 

Was in the year 1740 — 45,943,946 J. 

And conſequently, the ſavings 

of 23 years of peace were 


only — — nn 244157 J. 


Yet with this inſtance, recent in every body's 
memory, and with an experience, ſtill more re+ 
cent, of its fatal effects, it is now propoſed to 
ſhorten the ſcanty means of leſſening our enor- 
mous debt; and e with the hopes of 
acquiring, by a fall of intereſt, 295,174 7. 195. 
11 d. farthing, for a certain term of years after 
Lady-day 1751, and 390, 349 J. 195. 10 d. halt- 

1 penny 
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nny at ſome more diſtant period, we ſeem de. 
Hom of parting immediately with 468,953 J. 
145. one farthing, and with double that — in 
futurity, of the cleareſt revenue belonging to 
the Publick. 

It hath been demonſtrated, that the land- tax 
is an advantage to the owners of land: But, if 
it were otherwiſe; if they were to be ſufferers 
by its continuance as it now is; will there be no 


ſufferers by the reduction of intereſt upon the 


funds? It motives of compaſſion were to pre- 
vail, can the helpleſs, the aged, the infirm, the 
widow, and the orphan, be refuſed their ſhare? 
Many of theſe have their whole in the funds at 
4 J. per cent. and that whole will, upon the fore- 
going ſuppoſitions, in a ſhort time be, at one 
blow, diminiſhed to them one eighth, and in a 
few years one fourth. | 

Will this be leſs hard; than to continue a tax 
nominally at 45. in the pound? Or does it make 
a difference in favour of that ſide of the queſtion, 
and of the landed-man, that the very reduction, 
which poſſibly undoes the ſtock-holder, muſt be 
a benefit to the land-owner ? , 

But compaſſion to either is abſurd, when the 
being of the Publick ought to abſorb all lower 
conſiderations. 

Much pains have been lately employed, and 
very new doctrines deviſed, to render a great na- 
tional debt leſs formidable, than it really is, in 
the opinions of men. 


J have 
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I have two pamphlets now before me, calcu- 
lated for this purpoſe : The one, A defence of ſe- 
veral propoſals for raiſing three millions, &c. for 
the year 1746, with a poſtſcript, containing ſome 
notions relating to publick credit; and a name pre- 
fixed to it, of the higheſt authority in all mer- 
cantile and moneyed matters: The other, An eſ- 
ſay on publick credit, by an anonymous author, 
publiſhed in 1748. 0 

This laſt, not contented with aſſerting, that, 
* it ſixty millions of our debt be the property 
* of the people of Great Britain, we are not 
* the richer, nor the poorer, for that part of the 
* debt;” proceeds to affirm, that, “It is to the 
* national debt we owe our publick credit ;” and 
that, if it were poſſible honeſtly to diſcharge 
the whole national debt, which would thereby 
* annihilate the publick credit, ſuch loſſes and 
« inconveniencies would ariſe, from the loſs of 
* it, to trade and commerce, as would greatly 
* diminiſh the riches of our country.” 

And, © what confirms him in this opinion is, 
that, notwithſtanding we have been engaged 
* in two long and expenſive wars, ſince the 
* commencement of the publick debts, he ve- 
* rily believes, that more riches have been ac- 
* cumulated to Great Britain, than any two 
* centuries can boaſt of before that time.” 

And no wonder it ſhould be ſo, in this au- 
thor's hypotheſis; ſince, according to his rea- 
ſoning, war and expence are bleſſings, as they 
are the ſources of debt: An enormous debt is a 
bleſſing, as it is the fountain of Publick Credit: 
And taxes bring no detriment to trade. 


Hows 
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However, ſome inſtruction may be collected 
from one paſſage in that book; where, ſpeak- 
ing of the ſcheme for raifing 6,300,000 /. by 
an open ſubſcription in the year 1747, is this 
obſervation : 

& Although in the worſt ſtate of the caſe that 
ce the mind of man can form, the value of 
« the funds could only be diminiſhed eight per 
« cent. yet there was 2 fall of twenty-eight per 
cent. brought about by artfully working upon 
the paſſions of mankind ; and by the great 
« miſtake of one, who, by not courting the aſ- 


< ſiſtance of that publick body, where the cir- 


e culating power is placed, had ruined the cre- 
dit of his ſcheme; while anotoer made 
of his great credit and influen ee 
* neyed intereſt to defeat his adverſary. 
And the ſcheme had inevitably been dete 
or other great miſchieis enſued, had not Parlia- 
ment ſubmitted to the introduction of a dan- 
gerous precedent, and allowed farther time, to 
the ſubſcribers, for their future payments, 
A certain and ftriking prooſ, oi the power of 
combinations, againſt open ſubſcriptions, or 


any other ſcheme for the lowering of intereſt, 


when contrary to the viev.5 of moneyed men. 


The author of the De/ence of ſeveral propeſals, | 


Sc. does not go ſo far as the laſt mentioned : 
However, in the poſtſcript, p. 63. © He con- 
* ceives, that the prices of the funds do not 
© in the leaſt depend upon the quantity of 
«© them, either taken in the groſs, or any par- 
« ticular ſort of them: That, if they were doub.e 
„ to what they are now, it would not neceſſa- 


* Ii'y tol'ow, that the prices would be lower; 
*© nor 


1551 
« nor yet, if they conſiſted but of half what they 
« do now, would the price be from thence in- 
« creaſed.” “. | os YT 

The high character of this author, acquired 
by many effential ſervices to his country, will 
excuſe even prolixity in the endeavour to con- 
fute him; ſince it becomes neceſſary to op- 
poſe his own words to his authority, whic 
with multitudes of people, would have greater 
weight, than- the moſt ſubſtantial reaſons from 
any other. | og, ns. * 

However uſeful his doctrine might have been, 
when the exigences of the times obliged the 
Publick to increaſe its debt (and in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, good minds have the biaſs of their 
wiſhes upon their opinions) yet, the neceſſity 
of borrowing having now ceaſed, it becomes ex- 
pedient to remove the vail of honeſt prejudices, 
and to diſcover the errors of a doctrine, which, 
through inferences to be drawn from it, may 
countenance miniſterial profuſion, and popular 
acquieſcence under unleſſening weights. 

For, if a greater or leſs quantity of ſubſiſting 
funds be quite indifferent as to the raiſing or 
falling of their value; more remote conſequen- 
ces will the eaſier give way to any new ſchemes 


of expence, and to the flattering appearances of 


preſent eaſe and relief, through a reduction of 
the land-tax; while the 1minter and land- otmner 
may be induced to compound for a mutual gra- 
tificatian. | 

Nor in this author's opinion are the moſt diſ- 
tant evils to be apprehended, even from an in- 
creaſe of our debt beyond what it now is: 
For, it is the quantity brought to market, 

= COIN- 
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« compared with the purchaſers, which riſes or 


falls the prices of the funds.” And, p. 69. 


* When funds are ſold directly by the govern- 
« ment, to perſons who deſign to keep them, 
< they are immediately out of the market, and 
<<" affect the price no more than all the quantity 
4 of the blick funds, which remains in the 
% hands of perſons, who never think of ſelling 
6. them.” Ibid. « And if timely notice were 

given every year, there would probably come 
<« in buyers, with a deſign to keep, ſufficient 
<« to take off all the funds created that year: 
Provided they may come in freely at the 
4 original price.” Ibid. 

If this probability be well founded, it ariſes 
not in a ſmall part, but almoſt in the whole, 
amongſt thoſe deſcribed in p. 71. Who live 
% upon their income, whether by eſtates in 
& land, or in the funds, or in mortgages; many 
« of whom are always ſaving a part of their 
income, and want to lay it out:“ Ibid. 


and © amongſt people, who thrive in trade, and 


* who are willing, as they can ſpare money, 
« to lay it out in ſomething to ſupport them 
more at their eaſe.” Ibid. And, laſtly, “as 
© war neceſſarily contracts trade, and conſe- 
«quently ſo much money cannot be employed 
therein, as in times of peace; thoſe, who 
«have large eſtates in trade, muſt have money 
« gradually coming in; which, when the funds 


are reaſonable, they may chuſe to lay out 


«therein; and ſome from this beginning, go 
© on to draw all their "money: out of trade, to 
wy Place it it in the funds.“ | 


8 5 If 
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or If chere be any other denomination of men, 
9. I likely to buy with a deſign to keep; they were tod 
n- inconſiderable to be mentioned by the author. 
m, But, from theſe ſeveral deſcriptions, deducti- 
nd on muſt be made of thoſe, who with their ſa- 
ity IF vings purchaſe lands or houſes; or who lay out 
he their money on private ſecurities; ' who increaſe . 
ng F their ſtock in trade in proportion as they thrive 5? 
ere © who in time of war contract their trade, in order 
me to enlarge it again in time of peace and ſecuri- 
ent N iy; and who place their money in the funds, on 
r: I for a temporary advantage, until an opportu- 
the nity ſerves of attaining ſome of theſe purpoſes r 
Not one of whom 15 4 ae in the N with a — 
iſes n 10 keep 
le, It to theſe we add, whoever in time of danger 
| or diſtreſs lock cheir money up, or withdraw it 
out of the Funds; and if the remaining num-! 
ber be clear ſufficient to take off every year, all be 
ſunds created in that year (which in the year im- 
mediately ſucceeding amounted to 63,000,000). ) 
ve may ſafely pronounce the annual gain, thro” 
lands, mortgages, funds and trade, immenſely 
higher than ever hath been computed; and the 
parſimony of our people greatly miſtepreſented 
by the declamers againſt luxury. 

The poſition, in page 74, that any quantity 7 
new funds to be created and ſold in any une hear, 
will not occaſion there being leſs monty ths next year, 
was falſe in that very year, and in the ſucceed- 
ing; as it ever will be when new funds are crea- 
d to defray foreign expence, which has been 
the caſe of almoſt all our funds, and from * 
ature of _ muſt ever remain to.” 7 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The argument therefore, to be true, ſhould 
ratner have ſtood thus: Any quantity of now 
«* funds tod he created and fold in any one year, 
cc 29711 ,occalign there being leſs money the next 
year; berauſe,' as the government Hues out all 
& the mongy. received” (a great part of which is 
ſent i into other countries) the ſame quantity will 
not be in Private: perſons bends, as s #be year fore- 


15 our author's leni were juſt, it would 
not only juſtify the doctrine oppoſed by him 
under à former adminiſtration, that the credi- 
tors of the Publick could not bear to receive above 
an annual million in diſcharge of our debt; but 
would bid fair for proving, with the nameleſ 


author of the lay upon Public Credit, that our 


debt is an advantage, and every increaſe a pub- 
lick bleſſing; fince it would be hard to ſay, 
how ſo much erden wealth could be other- 
wiſe diſpoſed of. 

Happy it alſo is, that, let the general ſtate of 
the nation he never fo. precarious during the 
molt exp:nſive and unſucceſsful war (and fuch 
Was our condition when tllis author wrote) natio- 
nal calamities ſo little affect the fortunes of in- 
dividuals, that certain reſources ſtill ariſe from 
the produce of lands, and from the paſt and 
preſent fruits of trade, alndſi alone ſufficient to 


ſupply every demand, without limitation of 
quantity or time. 


But if the reverſe be fact; H eren in times of 
peace, and of general proſperity, many there 
are, who, inſtead of almays ſaving 4 part, are 
always exceeding their income; and therefore, 
inſtead of wanting to lay out money, want to bor- 

row: 
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row: if many there are, who, inſtead" of :br;- 
wing by; trade, and being able, by"ſparing money, to 
lay it out in ſomething to ſupport them more at 
their eaſe, are willing to take money at high 
intereſt, to ſupport the trade and the little eaſe 
they at preſent enjoy; and if their numbers 
are greatly increaſed by war and general diſtreſs; 
they may be near ſufficient; at that ſeaſon, to em- 
all that can be ſpared by the more fortu- 
nate and thrifty, from whom. our author's hopes 
ariſe (page 71) © of: large ſums” to be laid out 
in the funds, more eſpecially when they are 
lower than they have been in former times.“ 
But why ſhould they be lower than at former 
times? and why ſhould © one or two per cent. 
© under the market price, together with ſome 
«* eaſe in payment, be neceſſary to induce buy- 
* ers, with a deſign to keep, to takeioff all the 
funds to be created in a year. if it be true, 
that © the prices of funds do not in the leaſt de- 
e pend on the quantity of them?“ That, * if 
4 timely; notice were given every year, there 
* would: probably come in buyers, with a de- 
*« ſign to keep, ſufficient to take off all the 
funds created that year, provided they may 
come in freely at the original price? and, 
that any quantity of new funds to be created 
* and fold in any one year, will not occaſion 
there being lefs money the next year, than if 
no ſuch funds had been created.” | 
And yet, if the demand for publick funds be 
ſo great; it will be difficult to ſay, if the 
quantity were leſs, why the Price would not be 
higher, ſince he purchaſers would then exceed the 
quantities to be ſold. Page 68. 
I 2 Nor 
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Nor will it be true, in this ſuppoſition (page 69) 
that, when funds are ſold directly by the go- 
“ vernment, to perſons who deſign to keep 
* them, they are immediately out of the mar- 
„ ket” (page 68) becauſe, if the purchaſers 
* exceed the quantities to be ſold, ſtocks muſt 
s{ rife, until that riſe produces ſellers, which be- 
6 fore were not ſellers,” T“ 

When the government have a neceſſity to 

create new funds, they muſt diſpoſe of them 
at ſuch prices as buyers may be found.“ 15d 
But if, in order to find buyers, the price muſt 
be lowered, and the intereſt given raiſed; ſuch 
riſe of intereſt muſt lower the price of all the 
other funds. 
Therefore it ſeems evident, upon this author's 
own principles, that the prices of funds do in 
ſome meaſure depend upon their quantity. 
_ Beſides, every increaſe of debt, cauſes an in- 
creaſe of annuity, altho? intereſt ſhould remain 
at the ſame rate; and an increaſe of annuity 
muſt be either defrayed by new taxes, or by ſuch 
an appropriation of the Sinking Fund, as would 
retard, if not totally extinguiſh, every poſſibi- 
lity of removing any of the 0/4. 

Either of theſe would prejudice trade; and 
what prejudices trade, muſt affect the value of 
the funds. | 
. Yet our autbor aſſerts, if they were double 
F* to what they are now, it would not neceſſari- 
* 1y follow, that the prices would be lower; nor 
de yet, if they conſiſted but of half what they do 
«+ _ would the price be from thence increal- 
. has Nu N . 


Certain 


in 
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Certain it is, that as at different times, and in 
different circumſtances, the ſame quantity of 
funds, taken in the groſs, or in any particular 
fort, does from apparent cauſes vary in its price; 
ſo it may happen in a like difference of times 
and circumſtances, that a greater quantity may 
bear the ſame or a higher price than a ſmaller 


quantity did. And this we have experienced in 


various periods, when real or imaginary dan- 
gers have alarm'd the apprehenſions of men. 
Many other cauſes may concur to produce the 
fame effect. 1 1 
And therefore, in this ſenſe it may be true, 
that, from the quantity of funds being greater, 
it does not neceſſarily follow, that the prices 
would be lower, nor, vice verſa. But this proves 
no more, than that ſeveral cauſes may co- operate 
upon the prices of funds; ſome with that pre- 
valency, as to ſuſpend the effect of their grea- 
ter or leſs quantity. It never can prove what 
the author contends for, that “on this greater 
or leſſer quantity, the prices of the funds do 
not in the leaſt depend.“ 
Should therefore his hypotheſis prove falſe, 
that * there would every year probably come 
« in buyers, with a deſign to keep, ſufficient 
* to take ,off all the funds created for that 
« year ;” then all the evils would enſue, which 
he ſo emphatically expreſſes, p. 69. © when 
funds are ſold by the government to traf- 
„ fickers in ſtocks, who deſign to ſell them 
“again. 
The market will continue in agitation; 
and thoſe traffickers, who buy to ſell a- 
* gain, will have more encouragements, than 
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<<. is. neceſſary. to be given to thoſe, who buy 
„ with. a. delign to keep: ibid. And when 
& large ſums are thus to be paid, if any acci- 


&« dent happens, which caſts a damp on pub- 


“ lick credit, people being under a neceſſity 
« of bringing ſomething to market to raiſe 
* money, will contribute greatly to hurt pub- 
&. lick. credit.“ p. 0. 

Io which he might have added, or by ha- 
eving nothing. to bring to market, .will-endan- 
ger all. thoſe ſervices, for which the funds 
<« were eſtabliſhed.” And poſſibly this was the 
caſe of a ſubſequent ſubfeription. 

And if theſe evils, and many more, were to 
continue, until the funds by degrees became 
ſettled. in the hands of buyers who keep them ;” 
upon the ſtrength of this reaſoning, * there 
e muſt be found, at laſt, buyers with an inten- 
tion to keep; or elſe rrffcker cou'd not get 
“rid of what they buy.” p. 69. 

And if none but the firſt buyers cou'd purchaſe 
with a view to profit by a future ſale; the time, 


J fear, wou'd not be near at hand, whan «aj 
„good part at. leait of that immenſe profit, 


« which is now made by theſe traffickers, wou'd 
remain with the government ;” or when new 
e created funds wou'd affect the price no more 

** than all that quantity of the publick funds, 


** which remains in the hands of perſons, who 


te never think of ſelling them.“ 

It is not admitted, and the author falls very 
ſhort of having proved, that all the quantity of 
old funds does not affect the price; and that 
they, who are poſſeſs d of them, may not think 


of ſelling them. Some no doubt are lock*d up 
| from 
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from circulation, for a time, by ſettlements, 
minorities, and other like cauſes; and thoſe of 
the oldeft date are moſt in this predicament ; 
which poſſibly may be a reaſon why old annui- 
ties are at a higher premium than new, But 
theſe inftances will not ferve our author's pur- 

ſe. | * 
2 experience hath taught us, when large 
ſums muſt be expended and muſt be borrowed, 
how very ſoon a combination of money'd men 
can raiſe the price to the borrower, Nor does 
the evil end here; for the ſame combination will 
after operate, probably more effectually, to- 
wards preventing its reduction; as it is found ea- 
fier to advance the price of things upon thoſe 
who are in want of them, than to lower the 
price when once advanced. 

Such combinations are great and powerful, 
In proportion as the debt is great. And if it be 
rais'd to ſuch a ſize as to admit no probability of 
ever diſcharging it, or if the means for ſuch 
diſcharge be neglected or miſapplied, other men 


may be deter'd from releaſing the Publick out 
of this bondage to their creditors, by new loans. 


And credit will be affected by an increaſe of 
principal, let the intereſt be never ſo well ſe- 
cured. | | 
Whatever the advantages may be reſulting from 
the funds, thro' the facility of transfers, the 
punctuality of payments, and the certainty and 
ſufficiency of the ſccurity; yet they receive a 
conſiderable diminution from this ſingle cir- 
cumſtance, that the creditor is not entitled to 
demand the principal, in any future riſe of in- 
tereſt; but muſt, if call'd upon by neceſſity, 
ſell out at loſs. 
This 
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This condition, as it was not felt, was not 
much attended to, in ſettled times, when the 
price of money was likely to remain unalter'd. 


But at other ſeaſons, we have ſcen it become an 


object of great importance. And it is now of 
weight and of importance to thoſe who appre- 
hend, that if all poſſible means be not employ'd 
to leſſen our debt, future exigences, poſſibly not 
far off, may ſeize us unprepared, ſufficient to 
ſwallow up the whole Sinking Fund in one per- 
petual mortgage. 

Extravagant as this apprehenſion may appear 
to /ome, it will not be ſo to thoſe, who compute 
the debt accumulated by the laſt war, and find 
it amount to 32,818,220/. And lamentable 
will our ſituation be, if the only ſecurity againſt 
ſuch another occaſion, be an impoſlibility of 
ſupporting the expence. 

In this fituation, therefore, the apprehenſi- 
ons of men may go yet farther, and tranſport 
them to a time, when, after having appropria- 
ted every thing tundable, new expences may 
become neceſſary. What the effect woud be, 
imports us a to conſider, for it regards us a0: 
Ruin'd credit, total ſtagnation, univerſal bank- 
ruptcy. 

It is true, a nation cannot be powerful 
where the individuals are poor: but then it is 
certain on the other hand, that the individuals 
of a nation may be rich, and the community 
Poor and without reſources. 


This was evident throughout the late war in 


the caſe of the Duich. And if after being dri- 
ven to an impoſſibility of raiſing the neceſiary 
ſupplies, even at an immoderate rate of intereſt, 
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we can now reduce intereſt to three and a half 
per cent. this country will furniſh another in- 
ſtance of the ſame truth, within the ſame pe- 
riod : For ſuch reduction will he an inconteſtable 
proof of the wealth of individuals, altho* that 
770 was unavailing to the Publiak in the day 
0 tri » LY | | : 

But wherever this. caſe exiſts, it conſtantly 
proceeds from the Tame cauſe; from a load of 
debt, overburdening the frame of publick cre- 
dit, frightening money'd men from ſettling within 
its reach; while all uniform and general means 
are exhauſted of drawing farther ſupplies from 
the drain'd bulk of the people. 

Thus far it hath been endeavour'd to ſhew, 
how falſely and dangerouſly they reaſon, who 
wou'd center our whole concern in the reduction 
of intereſt, and regard the principal of our debt 
as an immaterial circumſtance. 

We have ſeen, upon what ſlight founda- 
tion this doctrine, big with miſchief, is ſup- 
ported by a celebrated hand, in a late pam- 
phlet; which, without even a ſuppeſition of any 
determin'd qums to be rais'd, of the nature of 
the times, or of the numbers and quality of 
buyers, truſts to a fortuitous coincidence of 
theſe varying, unconnetted, and often dilcor- 
dant circumſtances ; by turns adhering to, and 
departing from that well-known ſtandard of the 
price of things, which reſults from the quantity 
ind the demand; and ſuppoling an increaſe of 


buyers, proportionable to the increaſe of a com- 


modity, which for a thauſand reaſons, becomes 
eſs ſecure as it increaſes. 
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The influence of taxes upon commodities, 

hath been alſo amply conſider'd. PN 
But whether in the dilemma of hurting trade 
their continuance, or of hazarding an evil, 
which operates alike, wherever it prevails, by 
continuing the principal of our debt unleſſen'd; 
it may be thought better to give immediate re- 
g lief, or to truſt for ſome time longer to the ad- 
| vantages of our foil and ſituation, to our ſkill in 
manufacture and commerce, to our eſtabliſh'd 
credit, and the happy form of our government 
(bleſſings, in which noother people underthe ſun 
are our equals) is a matter far above the autho ; 
of this Eſſay to determine. 2 
If to the advantages of nature and of our con- 
ſtitution, we would add the fruit of well-under- 
ſtood polity; or if we did not rather oppoſe 
1 bad policy to theſe advantages; we might per- 
| haps, under all our heavy burdens, ſtil] prove 

|8 an over-match for any of our competitors. 
But while we ſhut our doors to foreign inven- 
tion, and induſtry, and cheap labour, by ex- 
cluding foreigners; while we exclude our own 
people from trade and commerce, by locking. 
up ſome of its moſt valuable branches in com- 
panies and monopolies; while we ſuffer other 
monopolies, not 2 prejudicial, to prevail in 
our plantations among individuals; while we 
ſtint the growth of theſe colonies, and of Ireland, 
by abſurd and tyrannical prohibitions; while 
we render law impervious to juſtice, by intri- 
cacies and expence; and laſtly, while ill- con- 
certed regulations, for the maintenance of our 
poor, coinciding with ſenſeleſs prejudices, tend 
do leſſen our preſent numbers, and prevent a fu- 
ture 
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ture increaſe of the human ſpecies; it ſeems 
miraculous, that, without any other weight, we 
have not long ſince fallen beneath the load of 
our own contrivances. Poſſibly, the bleſſings 
we derive from nature, and from the conſtitu- 


tion of our government, are inſuperable by folly 


and ignorance. 
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13 37. 1. 26. for 195. 104d. read 
18s. 104d. p. 40. I. 3. for 195. 104d. 
read 185. 104 d. l. 8. for 25. 8 2 d. read 
15. 854. p. 41. I. 10. for 18 5. read 185. 4d. 
p. 45. J. 3. fo diſplay, read diſplays: p. 46. 1. 
13. To the total of the ſupplies for 1750, add 
+4. p. 47. I. penult, for 25. 8 d. farthing, 
read 135. 84, farthing: p. 48. I. 7. for 25. 8 d. 
read 15. 8 d. p. 49. wanting a line under the 
total of the deficiencies of the land- tax and 
malt duties. 


At 37. 10 8, 
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4 To Ditto, purchaſed of the South Sea Company — 4,000,000 
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85 Ditto for the lottery 1731, charged on the additional 


ND I * 


E 8 T I MATE of 1 A of the National Debt 


veral Rates of Intereſt paid for the ſame. 


At better than Annuities for long tem — — — ? 

11 . be uities for long term | 1,836,275 17 104 

At 7. per cent. Ditto for lives, with the benefit of ſurvivorſhip — 108,100 — — 

At 12 J. per cent. Ho for two and three lives“ * 906, 14 to? . 13 3 


— — 2, o41, 206 12 9x 


Annuities on the plate act 6 Geo. I. — — 372,000 — — 


To the Eaſt India Company, per acts 9 Wil. III. and 
6 and 9 Anne — — 3,200,000 
To the Bank for cancelling Exchequer Bills 3 Gee. I. 500,000 


— 
— — 
— — 


BE 


Annuities, charged on the furplus of the fund for lot- 


tery 1714 — — — 1,250, 0 — — 
Ditto, charged upon the duty on coals, Sc. ſince Lady- 
day 1719 85 1,730, 00 — — - 


| Ditto, charged on licences for retailing ſpirituous — 


per act 19. Geo. II. — 986,800 
Ditto anno 1746, charged on the duties on glaſs and . . 


| 
. 


rituous liquors 3,000,000 — — 
Ditto anno 1747, charged on the new duties on houſes, 
windows and lights — 4,400,000 


Ditto anno 1747, charged on the duty on coaches, Sc. 1,000,000 — — 
Ditto anno 1748, charged on the additional ſubſidy of 


upon the 31ft of December 1749, diſtinguthing the Tow 


* 


poundage on goods imported — 6,930,000 — — 
Ditto anno 1749, charged on the Sinking Fund 3,230,382 5 1 
To the South Sea Company on their capital ſtock and 

annuities 9 Geo. I. — — 27,302,202 5 62 

— 57,867,383 10 75 

Annuities anno 1731, charged on the additional 

1 — — — 400, ooo — — 

Alt-duties further continued anno 1745. 1,000,000 — — 
2 25 — —— ² . ĩůĩ—— 1, 400, ooo 


—. for Mois 2 5. Can bee 5 debentures bac A 37,821 5 12 


ſtamp- duties — — $00,000 — — 
Ditto anno 1736, charged on the Sinking Fund — 600,000 — — 
Exchequer bills, charged on the duties on ſweets anno 
LE E77 _ 2750 499,600 — — 
Annuities anno 17 38, charged on the Sinking Fund 300,000 — — 
Ditto anno 1742, charged on ditto | 800,000 — — 


To the Bank on their original fund from 1ſt Auguſt 
1743 TER 
Annuities anno 1743, charged on the additional duties 
on low wines, ſpirits, Sc. — 1,800,000 
Ditto anno 1744, charged on the ſurplus of ditto — 1,800,000 


' 3,200,000 — — 


ö Exchequer Bills made out for interaſt o 


Ditto anno 1744, charged on ditto 1, 000, ooo 
Ditto anno 1745, charged on the additional duties on 
þ wines Imported -— — . — — 2,000,000 — —_ | 
—— — 2, 837,21 55 1 
To which muſt be added | 74,140, 13 8 64 


Reſidue of the 1, 200, ooo 7. borrowed u er the ſalt · duties aun 1741 F / 260,225 — — 
Id bills (for which no intereſt is 


Charged) —& ——— 
Borrowed in 1749, to pay off the like ſum upon the head of ſeamen's wages 1,000,000 — — 
Reſidue of the Navy debt unprovided for by Parliament 
Annuities at 3. J. per cent. charged on the deductions of 6 d. per en, on 

penſions, 
Annuities to * contributors to the lotteries 1745 and 1746 (valued at 

15 years purchaſe) after deducting, at * ſame rate, what may have | 

fallen i in by deaths — — 748,125 — — 


— 


1,000,000 — == 


1,347,227 15 2 


— — ol 


25 And then the Total of the National Debt, upon the 31ſt of December 1 149» 
OP 78,497,791 3 5 


\ 


wn of fix years been before ſtated at 166,825 J. the rentainder will be, as above. 


— 


TFTheſe annuities, upon the 31ſt of December 1748, amounted to 98,347 J. 8s. 2 d. three farthings : a deduction is 
therefore here made . — a medium of x years paſt, may be ſuppoſed to have fallen in by deaths in the year 


17 
_— 1 This debt, upon the 1ſt of December 1 427,050 J. from whence deducting the produce of the ſalt- duties in 
. 
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